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Much is said and written nowadays in discussion 
of the wisest and surest cure of intemperance. But 
not so much is said as might be of total abstinence as 
a certain preventive of intemperance. It is a ques- 
tion whether a person who has become intemperate 
will be rescued from the end and doom of the intem- 
perate. It is not a question whether a person will 
escape that peril, if he continues a total abstainer. 


Contentment consists in accepting God’s ordering 
for us, both as to our sphere and as to our possessions. 
To say that we should be contented if we were in 
another place, or if we had one thing more than at 
present, is to indicate that we have a spirit of discon- 
tent which would make us unsatisfied wherever we 
were, or whatever was ours. Only he who is con- 
tented for now where he is, would be contented in 
the best sphere which it is possible for God to give to 
any one of his children ; for our present sphere is the 
best for us—as God sees it, and as we ought to see it. 


Even the gregtest and the wisest man has his 
weaknesses and his follies. The exhibit of these 
weaknesses and follies ought not-to discredit his 
ability and worth; nor yet ought it to put those 
weaknesses and follies in a more attractive light be- 





fore his admirers. He is great or wise in spite of 
these defects, not because of them. In looking at 
any man as an example in his sphere, it is therefore 
important to distinguish between his good points 
which are worthy of imitation, and his defects which 
ought to be avoided. 


There is an evil silence as well as an evil speaking. 
While it is our duty not to speak evil of others, it is 
oftentimes our duty not to be silent about the evil in 
others; for there is a wide difference between evil 
speaking and a dutiful speaking of evil. Many peo- 
ple seem to think that the highest compliment they 
can pay to a dead friend is to say that “he never 
spoke against anybody.” But men sometimes are 
wrongly silent concerning the evil in others, in order 
that they may not condemn the same evil in them- 
selves, or from some other unworthy motive. He who 
keeps silent about evil when it is his duty to be out- 
spoken against it, is himself an evil speaker against 
his own soul. 


A man’s tastes and feelings, even his narrowest 
prejudices, are entitled to respect as an element of his 
personality, just so far as they can be considered with- 
out doing violence to the cause of truth as truth. We 
have no right to jar rudely on the sensibilities of an- 
other, at a point where we are sure that our opinions 
are more correct than his own; unless, indeed, our 
duty to a cause which is in jeopardy forbids our silence 
in the premises. Yet there are men who have gone 
through life in needless conflict with their fellows, 
deeming themselves all the while martyrs for truth’s 
sake, when the real trouble in their case has been that 
they have not learned how wrong and how mean a 
thing it is to disregard unnecessarily the preferences 
and prejudices—however weak and foolish—of those 
with whom they are brought in contact in the line of 
their endeavors at well-doing. 


Wanting money in order to its proper use, is a per- 
fectly legitimate desire. Wanting money in order to 
its holding, is not a legitimate desire. Herein is the 
distinction between a commendable wish to make 
money, and a reprehensible wish to be rich. Money 
has its part in the service of God and in the welfare 
of mankind, here in this world as it is; but it is in 
its disposing, and not in its accumulating, that money 
is made serviceable to God or to man. It is right for 
a business man to work hard, and to plan wisely, in 
order to secure a large income which shall be applied 
to the promotion of good enterprises and to the assist- 
ance of worthy causes and persons. And in many 
such a case the more money a man receives and dis- 
burses, the better it is for himself and for others. It 
is not right, however, for a business man to work 
and to plan in order to accumulate money for its 
hoarding, refusing meanwhile to give assistance, 
according to his means, to the worthy causes and 
persons appealing to him for aid. Thus it is that 
money may prove a cause of varied good, where 
riches, or a love of money, shows itself as a root of 
every evil. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, one of the larger 
getters and givers of money in this country (who has 
been called the “Star-Spangled Scotchman”), seems 
to have asense of this truth in his mind, as shown 
by his acts and his words. In a recent speech to the 
Edinburgh workman he pointed out the danger of 
riches as a possession to be handed down from father 





to son; and he made the remarkable prediction that 
“public sentiment will come to be that the man who 
dies rich dies disgraced.” ‘This is, of course, the more 
noteworthy a suggestion as coming from a man who 
is making money so rapidly, and who is using it so 
generously. Not everybody will accept this teaching 
as correct; but it has a certain savor of those New 
Testament teachings, which are comprised in the 
words of Jesus: “ How hardly shall they that have 
riches [not they who make and use money wisely] 
enter into the kingdom of God,” and in the words of 
the Apostle: “ They that will be rich [they that will 
hoard money] fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition.” 





IS SUCCESS A WORTHY AIM? 


In the popular mind, success stands over against 
failure; the one being understood as the converse of 
the other. And as no man deliberately aims at fail- 
ure, most men aim at success. But the question is a 
fair one, Is success a worthy aim? Is a desire for 
success as success commendable and praiseworthy ? 

And to begin with, in considering this inquiry, 
it is well to ask, What is success? The word “suc- 
cess” means, primarily, “to take another's place.” It 
is from sub and cedo, “to go in place of ;” more liter- 
ally, “to go under” another, to come up in his stead. 
This primitive meaning of the word is retained in the 
word “successor,” as applied to one who comes into 
office, or position, or business, after another who has 
left it. The struggle of life being so largely one of 
competition, it is not to be. wondered at that men 
came to look at all effort for position as a strife be- 
tween one and the many; the victor pushing aside 
his fellows, and obtaining that which they had held, 
or which they had sought. And so attainment has come 
to be practically deemed synonymous with success. 

“Success ” in ite primitive meaning is another term 
for that condition of things which modern scientists 
call “the survival of the fittest.” A vessel is sinking 
in mid-ocean; there is a scramble for the boats; 
strong men and weak women and children are in com- 
petition for the few places in those boats; the strong 
men succeed, the weak women and children fail. A 
party of explorers are on an ice-locked headland 
waiting for expected rescue; the supply of food is 
insufficient for all; those who are in fuller health 
take its larger share, causing the others to starve by 
degrees; the former succeed, the latter fail. A bank 
watchmen is guarding his trust; a burglar grapples 
with and overpowers him; the burglar succeeds in 
his effort to get at the bank vault, the watchman 
fails in his endeavor to guard that vault. These are 
extreme cases, itis true; but they illustrate the primi- 
tive meaning of the term “success.” 

Historically it is obvious, that, as a rule, men came 
to have prominence in their success through over- 
powering, or undermining, or displacing, their oppo- 
nents and competitors. This was the case in the 
struggles for empire, in the contests of personal valor, 
in the strife for wealth. It was by the enforced failure 
of many that one would succeed; and whatever 
tended to er promoted failure on the one part, in the 
same measure tended to or promoted success on the 
other part. The world’s story of men’s success is, 
therefore, largely a story of crime and craft and heart- 
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less self-sceking. Success of that sort is surely not 
a worthy aim for any person. 

As the world has grown better, public sentiment is 
less ready than formerly to give open approval to 
success which is clearly based on crime. But even 
at the-present day the primitive elements of success 
are not wholly eliminated from all those attainings 
and obtainings which enter into the successes which 
command popular attention, and which excite personal 
envy. Political success is often secured, and is still 
oftener sought, by means which elevate the unworthy 
man into the place of a deserving one. Many a 
successful capitalist has built up his colossal fortune 
on the failure of railroad corporations which he has 
wrecked, or of estates which he has plundered, or of 
dealers whom he has “ cornered,” or of families ruined 
by the liquors, or the lottery tickets, or the nostrums 
which he has vended. The very basis of hope for 
suecess in many a line of business is the breaking 
down of others in the fields of its competition. Who 
will. claim that such success is worthy of any true 
man’s aim ? 

He who strives to be ahead of others may, from one 
cause or another, have the success for which he is 
anxious, even though his efforts are less deserving 
than are those of his competitors. An unfortunate 
slip on their part, or an unfair advantage on his, 
indy put those competitors behind him, while neither 
his own attainment nor theirs is so great as it might 
be. In a similar struggle for the pre-eminence, the 
same man might fail of success, while doing better 
than in the other instante; he failing not because of 
his own lack, but because of the yet better doing of a 
competitor, Who can say that success through 
another's failure is so noble an aim as is high 
achievement—even in failure through another's 
higher achieving ? 

Jacob is the typical man of success, His very 
mame means Succeeder, or Supplanter. His craft 
and shrewdness enabled him to succeed in every con- 
test with brother and father and uncle. But there 
came a time when Jacob was more desirous of a bless- 
ing than of success in his personal conflict; and then 
it was that he won a better name than Jacob. He 
was more of a man in his one failure than in his 
every success. John the Baptist had a higher aim 
than success. He wanted to fill his own place faith- 
fully, and he was ready to rejoice that another was to 
have a higher place than himself. And in no way 
did John the Baptist more clearly evidence that there 
had not been born of woman a greater man than he, 
than in those words of his generous testimony to Him 
by whom he was to be transcended: “He that com- 
eth after me is preferred before me.... He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease,” 

Any success which pivots on another's failure lacks 
the elements of a noble purpose. It is worthy of a 
man’s best strivings to do as well as it is possible for 
him to do, and to rise as high as it is possible for him 
to rise, whether he be before or behind his fellows. It 
is not worthy of a true man to strive merely to tran- 
seend another, whether that other’s mark and compass 
be high or low. Nor is it worthy of any man to reach 
out, graspingly, after that which belongs to another. 
Yet the world’s ordinary measure of success, now as 
formerly, is met in a man’s distancing of those who com- 
pete with him, or in his displacing of one who before 
had the first position. And herein it is that success, 
according to the world’s standard, cannot be satisf'y- 
ing to a good man and a true, 


It is true, as the worldly-minded maxim has it, that 
“nothing succeeds like success.” But it is also true, 
whatever the world may think of it, that faithfulness 
ia better than success; that the right filling of one’s 
pwn place in life, however humble and inconspicuous 
that place may be, is a worthier aim for any man 
than the occupying of another’s place. The “cham- 
pionship ” and the “prize” are the world’s approval 
of success; for they show that all competitors have 
been distanced by the suecessiul one. “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” is the Lord’s commenda- 
tion to every one who has done his best with his tal- 





ents, even though he has gained by them only other 
two, where his fellow has gained five. The Lord’s 
approval is a worthier aim than the world’s approval, 
in any sphere of life. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Not every Sunday-school is an average Sunday-school. 
Most Sunday-schools are above the average, or below 
the average. Only now and then a Sunday-school is 
just at the average. It is evident that there is at least 
one Sunday-school in Connecticut which is above the 
average. A teacher makes this report from that Sun- 
day-school : 


In your issue of July 2, under Notes on Open Letters, is this 
statement: “ For any study before coming to Sunday-school is 
the exception, and not the rule, among Sunday-school scholars.” 
I was somewhat surprised at the statement. Our school num- 
bers over two hundred. Last Sunday our superintendent asked 
all of the scholars who were prepared on the lesson to raise 
their hands. Nearly every hand was raised. The writer has, 
at different times, taken nearly every class in the school, and 
they always had good lessons, I can say of this school, that 
for a scholar not to have a lesson is an exception, not the rule, 
and the school thought your statement radical. 


Of course the challenged statement was a “ radical” 
one. The Sunday School Times is nothing if not 
“radical.” Webster defines “ radical” as “ reaching to 
the centre, to the foundation, to the ultimate sources, or 
the like; ” hence as “ thorough-going.” That is the sort 
of statement we like to make; a statement that goes 
deeper than the facts in one Connecticut Sunday-school, 
It was of Sunday-schools throughout the United States, 
in city and in country, church-schools and mission- 
schools together, that that statement was predicated, It 
will require more reports than from one Connecticut 
Sunday-school to throw discredit on that statement as it 
stands,—that “any study before coming to the Sunday- 
school is the exception, and not the rule, among Sunday- 
school scholars.” All honor to the school that is above 
the average. It’s a pity there were not more such than 
there are, 


Denominational differences in the understanding of 
Bible teaching have far less prominence, in comparison 
with the points of agreement, among Christians generally, 
than in former generations, Yet denominational differ- 
ences do exist, and they are not likely to be obliterated 
while the human mind is as it is. How to avoid profit- 
less discussion over these differences, while recognizing 
them in their true importance, is the practical question 
in all attempts at inter-denominational co-operation in 
Bible study and in Christian work. One method is that 
of avoiding all direct reference to any denominational 
tenet as such; another method is that of a free and fair 
presentation of the different views held by different Bible 
scholars, without attempting to reconcile them finally. 
This latter method is the one adopted by The Sunday 
School Times. Writers of various denominations co- 
work in the preparation of the lesson-helps provided in 
its columns, and every one of these writers is privileg: d 
to express his opinion freely on every passage of Scrip- 
ture treated by him. When, however, any one of these 
writers makes a statement which is clearly at variance 
with the opinions held by any well-known denomination 
of Christians, the Editor is likely to call attention in a 
foot-note to the conflict of views at that particular point, 
In this way both freedom and fairness would seem to be 
assured in Bible exposition; and the test of years ap- 
proves it as practically meeting the difficulties of the 
case. These foot-notes have been given by the Editor 
on very many occasions; and rarely has there been any 
need of a supplemental word of explanation on his part, 
in order to make clear the reasonableness and propriety 
of his action in the premises, When, however, such a 
foot-note has been misunderstood, the Editor has been 
glad to make clearer its purpose and meaning, In com- 
menting on the lesson for July 17, the Rev. Dr. McLaren 
quite naturally referred to John the Baptist’s baptism as 
immersion. In view of existing differences of opinion 
just here, the Editur appended to this reference the fol- 
lowing foot-note: “Dr. McLaren is a Baptist, and he 
translates the word baptize ‘immerse.’ It were needless 
to refer, here, to the differences of opinion at this point,” 
The Editor did not mean by this foot-note to intimate 
that only Baptists find the meaning “immerse” in the 
word “‘baptize;” nor yet that it was only because Dr. 
McLaren is a Baptist that he so translated it, The pur- 
pose of the note was to suggest that Dr. McLaren being 
a Baptist, he would of course so translate the word, as 
he has a right to; and, further, that if readers of any 





other denomination differed with Dr. McLaren as to the 





meaning of the word, The Sunday School Times was not 
to. be understood as shutting them up to Dr. McLaren’s 
view as the only admissible one. The foot-note was, in 
advance of its publishing, submitted to a prominent Bap- 
tist clergyman, and passed on by him as “eminently fair 
toward all sides.” Yet this foot-note has been misunder- 
stood by some readers; and various letters on the subject 
have been received by the Editor from different parts of 
the country, The objections raised in most of these let- 
ters are met by the above statement of the spirit and 
purpose of the Editor in affixing that foot-note. But 
there are several points raised by correspondents which 
call for more particular notice. Thus a Baptist clergy- 
man from Illinois writes : 

I very much admire the fairness of The Sunday School Times 
on all questions of dispute. In a “Note” in your issue for 
July 2, you say: “ Dr. McLaren is a Baptist, and he translates 
the word baptize ‘immerse.’ It were needless to refer, here, to 
the differences of opinion at this point.” Will you please 
give, in your Notes on Open Letters, the names of a few emi- 
nent scholars who say that “immerse ” is not the correct transla- 
tion of the word “ baptize” ? 

And a Baptist clergyman from Massachusetts, in ad- 
dressing the Editor, makes the specific statement: 

I fear your denominational sympathies unconsciously swayed 
your pen in making that note, 

So far as he personally is concerned in this mattter, the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times agrees with Dr. 
McLaren; and he had no thought of intimating a differ- 
ence of opinion with him, by appending that foot-note. 
It is also true that most Christian scholars, of every 
denomination, are agreed in finding the primary mean- 
ing of the word baptize to be “to dip,” or “to immerse;” 
and that very many who are not Baptists believe that 
the rite of baptism administered by John the Baptist 
and by the disciples of Jesus was immersion. But again 
there are “ eminent scholars” who do not think that the 
word “baptize” was limited in its meanings, by actual 
use, to immersion. Thus, for example, Dean Alford 
says, in his comments on Acts 2: 41, referring to the bap- 
tism of the three thousand Jewish converts: ‘‘ Almost 
without a doubt this first baptism must have been admin- 
istered, as that of the first Gentile converts (see chap. 
10: 47 and note), by affusion or sprinkling, not by 
immersion.” And it is not long since that President 
Woolsey expressed a similar opinion, in his comments 
on the latter passage, in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times. At that time, by the way, the Editor 
took public exception to the statement by President 
Woolsey, and to the cited opinion of Dean Alford, that 
the lack of water in Jerusalem forbade the possibility of 
“immersion” as the mode of the rite. Yet again, in one 
of the very latest and most scholarly commentaries on Mat- 
thew’s Gospel,—that by Dr. Morison of Scotland (whose 
work Mr, Spurgeon calls “a marvelous display of learn- 
ing and labor’’),—the claim is made, with ashow of many 
authorities, “that the word baptize did not, in ts Pales- 
tinean usage, necessarily denote immersion.” And Dr. 
Briggs, of New York, does not admit that baptism was 
always immersion then and there. Thus, while the sweep 
of scholarship, in and outof the Baptist Church, is in favor 
of “immersion” as the principal meaning of the word 
“baptize,” there are eminent scholars who would not so 
translate it in describing John’s baptism; as Dr. McLaren, 
with his views asa scholar anda Christian,was bound todo. 

But after all this prominence to the subject of baptism, 
a correspondent from Maryland writes inquiringly: 

Why is there no expression of opinion in The Sunday School 
Times as to the mode of John’s baptism? Is the mode un- 
essential? Or is modern scholarship unequal to the exegesis of 
the text; or is it inexpedient here to tell the whole truth? I 
do not understand why pagesof The Sunday School Times are 
devoted to a discussion of the site of Zoan, while the mode of bap- 
tism is silently passed by. Give us the truth, the whole truth, 

But there was an “ expression of opinion in The Sunday 
School Times as to the mode of John’s baptism.” That’s 
what all this talk is about. Dr. McLaren said it was by 
immersion; and the Editor now adds that a very large 
proportion of the scholars of the world agree with Dr. 
McLaren in that opinion; although there are many 
eminent scholars who think differently. Yet that 
subject, like many another point of denominational dis- 
cussion, is not given such prominence in these pages as 
other points are, simply because there is no new light on 
it, as on the “site of Zoan.” If any person wants to 
study for himself the baptism question, he can easily find, 
say, five hundred volumes, on the one side and on the 
other, to give him a start in his studies, The Sunday 
School Times does not claim to have given “the whole 
truth ” on every Bible doctrine; for The Sunday School 
Times has an issue of only sixteen pages a week, and it 
has been in the field less than twenty-nine years, It will 
take all of time, anda large portion, if not all, of eternity, 
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to secure “ the whole truth” concerning all the teachings 
of God’s Word. Meanwhile, however, there are repre- 
sentatives of at least six denominations of’ Christians 
working side by side on the ordinary weekly lesson-helps 
of The Sunday School Times (four of them being Baptists); 
and they will give all of the truth they are able to, accord- 
ing to their guidance by God’s Word and the Holy 
Spirit, trusting the Lord for his approval and blessing 
on their united labors. And, just here, it may be a mat- 
ter of interest to our readers to know that, by a careful 
comparison of the names on its subscription list with 
those of the denominational minutes, it appears that there 
are one-fifth more Baptist clergymen among the sub- 
scribers to The Sunday School Times, than clergymen of 
any other denomination. The approval of these clergy- 
men is an indication of its general fairness at points 
which they deem important. 








MY PRAYER. 
BY GEORGE E. DAY. 


Teach me, dear Father, how to pray ; 
Teach me to read thy word aright; 
That I may walk from day to day 
More perfectly within thy sight. 
To shun the dark, dark ways, and love the light. 


Teach me to live, that men may know 
That I am thine, and live for thee; 
That, though I sleep or wake, or go 
Across the land and o’er the sea, 
Thou art a faithful guide and shield to me. 


Grant that my influence be felt 
For God, with those I daily meet; 
That I may help some heart to melt, 
And lead to his dear mercy-seat, 
To find his loving kindness blest and sweet. 


I know that I am daily wrong, 
And slight the work God meant for me, 
My gentle Saviour suffered long 
From death and sin to set me free. 
Teach me to faithful in thy vineyard be. 


Lord, I am weak, but thou art strong; 
Uphold me with thy mighty arm. 
Lift me from depths of sin and wrong 
To holy heights secure and calm; 
Hear thou my prayer, and all my fears disarm. 





THE EMPHASIS WHICH CHRIST PUT 
UPON LITTLE THINGS. 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


Men are prone to estimate the power and value of 
things by external appearances, Christ fixed his eye 
upon intrinsic quality, and measured values by interior 
relations and connections. Men are impressed by that 
which addresses the senses or appeals to the imagination. 
Numbers, magnitudes, reports, excite the powers of the 
mind, and create expectation of corresponding results 
often to ena only in disappointment. How often have 
towering Babels, invincible armadas, great syndicates, 
ended up in confusion and disaster, while some simple 
word, some humble deed, some whispered prayer, has 
wakened impulses or touched connections that have 
changed the current of events and given a new turn 
history ! ' 

To these interior and hidden potencies was our Saviour 
wont to invite attention, and to make promises and utter 
prophecies respecting them that seemed out of all propor- 
tion to their seeming importance. What stress he laid 
upon the widow’s mites, the one talent, the cup of cold 
water only, the idle word! Mary’s ointment, gnats, 
motes, fragments left over from a meal, the jot and tittle 
of the law, little children, the least things done to 
the least of his disciples, etc. Great stones, great 
buildings, great men, so imposing to ordinary observers, 
did not seem to strike his mind with special force 
or awaken admiration; but little faith like a mustard- 
seed, a touch upon the hem of his garment, the songs of 
children in the temple, drew forth from him emphatic 
reference and significant expression. 

If a distinction may be allowed where all was great, 
we may say that the greatest of his discourses were 
delivered to single persons. What profundity, wisdom, 
and grace are in the conversation with Nicodemus, the 
woman at the well, Martha in her sorrow for the death 
of her brother! We are impressed with numbers, he 
with character; we look upon office and equipage, he 
upon the broken in heart and poor in spirit. 

In all this he shows that his estimates are made from 
a divine, and not a human, standard. If his view is 


broad as the sweep of omniscience. God numbers the 
hairs upon our heads, feeds the sparrows, takes care of 
oxen; so the Son of man notes mites, crumbs, Nathanael’s 
prayers under the fig-tree, Martha’s tears in her chamber. 
But as God also counts the nations, numbers the stars, 
and sees the end from the beginning, so did Christ survey 
all nations, love and die for the race, and promise to be 
with his people always, even unto the end of the world. 
His greatness is seen in this, his mind is not misled by 
outward show, it is not distracted by detail, and whilst 
surveying the whole, he does not overlook or disregard 
the humblest thing. 
Some of the lessons which Christ’s emphasis of little 
things is calculated, and no doubt designed, to teach, are: 
1. That we rightly esteem the importance and value of 
little things, 
In these, character is revealed, fidelity tested, and by 
their proper use great things are accomplished. The 
sense of a great trust excites anxiety, and puts us on a 
strain of endeavor, whereas a small matter leaves us 
under the control and bent of our ordinary and habitual 
feelings. 
Consequently we are apt to display our real characters 
in our common affairs more fully and exactly than when 
taxed by some unusual charge. For thesame reason, we 
show our measure of loyalty to conscience and to God 
even more in that which is little than in that which is 
great. How profound is the remark, “ He that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful alsoin much”! And 
now, because the gifts and opportunities of most men are 
commonplace and small, it becomes important to arouse 
attention to them, and emphasize the necessity of im- 
proving them for good. If these are not used as they 
are and at the time, life itself, which is chiefly made up 
of them, must pass by without improvement or enjoy- 
ment. Then, it is God’s method to accomplish great 
things by the aggregation and co-ordination of many 
small things. Our. children sing with more wisdom 
than they know, 
“ Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 

And the beauteous land.” 
So in Christ’s kingdom it is more by the combination 
of single and individual talents than by the imposing 
effect of rare and large endowments, that the great 
achievements of love and fuith are to be wrought. 
Nature and grace are parallel at this point, and are 
mutually illustrative. This, doubtless, explains why the 
parable of the talents was so constructed as to make the 
heavy condemnation of the Lord fall, not upon the man 
who had five, but upon the man who had one talent. 
The great danger is that we overlook the value of the 
one talent, and the mass of mankind have no more. We 
fail also to notice that a score of individual talents 
thrown together are more than five talents. 
2. The second lesson taught is the gravity of common- 
places. 
Anything is great which moulds and reveals character. 
Nothing is small which shapes the destiny of an immor- 
tal being. It is the habit and necessity of handling 
rather of being handled and fashioned by small things, 
that makes them so important. The totality of life is 
the sum of all its parts. The aggregate of common 
things even in great and eventful lives is more than the 
sum of the rare and conspicuous. This explains, too, 
why mites, cups of cold water, idle words, and “ words 
in season,” have such mighty significance in the judg- 
ment. It is wonderful on what small things the ever- 
lasting destinies of men and nations are made to turn 
when they are gathered and rewarded or condemned in 
the last days. 


on the little chapel at Padua, This was the beginning 
of a long line of illustrations, until there is no incident, 
from the annunciation to the ascension, untouched by 
painter’s brush, Indeed, the Sistine Chapel includes 
the whole grand cycle of Christology, from the creation 
to the sublime consummation of the last judgment. 


St. Augustine said, “Pictures are the books of the 

simple and unlearned.” In these days of much reading, 

the “simple and ynlearned” are the children. Thanks 

to the friendly camera of the photographer, the hand of 

genius painted not for his own day and generation alone; 

at a trifling expense, we can secure photographs of a 

painting on which he lavished years of toil and thought. 

A Sunday-school teacher may gladly call. to her aid 

these reproductions, sure of awaking a lively interest in 

the restless little folks, sure also of leaving a deep, abid- 

ing impression of the lesson. For herself she opens an 

avenue of refined enjoyment, through which she may 

walk with increasing delight all her life, for she thus 

secures copies of the noblest and highest the world has 

known of art. A student of art history finds great 

pleasure in selecting from the wide range of painting 

the pictures best adapted to her purpose. But a teacher 
unfamiliar with art would choose in a hap-hazard way. 

This has been done for her wisely and well, and these 
twenty-seven photographs tell “the old, old story” to the 
child in an impressive way, and generally with a pleas- 

ing fidelity to the four Gospels. 

The series opens worthily with the “Holy Night,” 
which is accounted one of the world’s twelve greatest 
paintings. It is in Dresden, and was the work of Cor- 
reggio—the painter of joy, and master of light and shade. 
The next incident, the Adoration of the Shepherds, is 
by the Spanish Murillo, “the last of the religious paint- 
ers,” and it shows well his pure religious devotion. 
The Worship of the Kings gives the characteristics of 
the Venetian artists, in the gorgeous accessories of 
the stately Oriental kings who adore the beautiful 
child supported by Joseph and Mary. Leaving this 
magnificent composition of Paul Veronese, we pass 
to the gentle mother-love of Carlo Dolci’s Madonna, 
This does not rise to the noble intensity of Raphael’s 
wonderful Marys, but is chosen here to widen the 
number of artists represented. J. F. Portaels, a 
contemporary Belgian, has portrayed most poetically the 
Holy Family Fleeing from Herod’s Vengeance, They 
have reached the Nile, and when the weary Joseph 
dropped the oar in sleep, the Divine protection is beauti- 
fully expressed in the angels, who by a floral chain 
noiselessly draw the boat with its precious load. Minis- 
tering angels spread soft curtains above the Christ-child, 
who is lovingly embraced by his mother. Another inci- 
dent of this journey is the Repose in Egypt, where they 
rest upon the desert, the Virgin and Child sleeping 
against the breast of the colossal sphinx. The painter, 
Merson, suffused the great passionless stone face that 
for ages broods o’er the world,” with a soft radiance 
from the divine Infant. Did he remember the prophecy, 
“the uttermost parts of the earth shall behold his glory”? 
One more incident—Christ Disputing with the Doctors 
—closes the child-life of Jesus. Professor Hoffman, of 
Dresden, has given a vivid representation of the star- 
tled, confounded rabbis in the temple, at the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture made by Jesus, whose pure, heroic boy 
face hints at his great mission. 

Anything that brings the humanity of Christ nearer 
is desirable, if it lessens the far-off impression that most 
children have. Holman Hunt has illustrated the young 
manhood of Jesus. He has dropped his carpenter’s 
tools at sunset, and his upraised arms, as he stretches, 
make the prophetic shadow of a cross) Mary, who 
was looking over the chest of gifts the wise men brought, 





microscopical in its intense individualization, it is also 


Inasmuch as ye did, or did not, minister in humblest 
service unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did, or did not, minister unto me. 
small and so great, so commonplace and so sublime, so 
far-reaching and so personal, so profound and so practi- 
cal, is the world of mankind brought for measurement, 
and by it welcomed to eternal life or banished into ever- 
lasting punishment. 


Such emphasis does Christ put upon little things. 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 


In the early days of art, the frescoes on cathedral 
walls were the only ones to tell the gospel story. The 
clergy, absorbed in abstruse metaphysical disquisitions, 
gave only stones to human souls that craved the bread of 
life. In the thirteenth century, Giotto, with simple, 
loving devotion, painted the life and death of his Master 





CHRIST IN ART. 
BY MISS 0. M. E. ROWE. 


To such a scale, so 


gazes upon it with startled intensity. The upraised face 
of Christ tells that “his hour has come,” and to-morrow 
he begins the three years of work among men. Ary 
Scheffer has portrayed the beauty of holiness and the 
hatefulness of sin in the temptation scene, and Veronese 
has made the first miracle a sumptuous Venetian banquet 
rather than a religious scene. The Raising of Jairus’ 
Daughter, by Gustav Richter, and the Feeding of the 
Multitude, by Murillo, are graphically given. Raphael’s 
last painting—the Transfiguration—is now in the Vatican. 
It tells a double story,—the suffering and helplessness of 
human life in the scene of the demoniac boy; and the 
rapture and glory of heavenly life and hope in the trans- 
figured Master, to whom Moses the lawgiver and Elias 
the prophet minister, while Peter, James, and John are 
overcome by the beatific vision. What child could ever. 
forget it? Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem is an interesting 
study. The Saviour is sitting on the ass, accompanied’ 


by the apostles and the seventy as he advances through 





the shouting crowd of Romans and Jews. This large 
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“picture is the work of Gustav Doré, and contains over 
‘two hundred life-size figures. 

Few works of art have wrought out so perfect a con- 
trast as Titian in the Tribute Money, one of his early 
easel paintings. The God-like aspect of the one, elevated 

“beyond all human thought, and the {coarse cunning of 
the debased nature of the Pharisee, are deeply effective. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper” is well known, and 
tieeds no word here. The events of Passion Week ab- 
sorbed the deepest thought and masterly skill of genera- 
tions of painters. Hoffman has well portrayed the arrest 
in the garden; and the sublime resignation of Christ is 
in teiling contrast to the brutality of the soldiers, the 
cowardly treachery of Judas, 4nd the despair of Peter 

“and John, Then they crowned him with thorns, and 
put on hima purple robe. This Guido Reni painted, 
and, while falling far short of our ideal, it appeals and 
touches with its pathos, The sublimest conception of 
the God-man was the work of Leonardo, though it is 
“sorrowful unto death.” Rembrandt’s etching, “Ecce 
Homo,” represents the trial before Pilate. Amidst the 
crowd of soldiers, the Jews and rabbis, before the weak, 
vacillating governor, above the rabble and cruel din, 
Jesus stands, sublimely unconscious, serenely indifferent 
to all about him, communing with the Father. This 
shows the great Dutchman’s grand handling of light 
and dark retreating shadows. 

Doré spent two years on the figure of Christ Descend- 
ing the Pretorium Steps. With sublime majesty and 
awful solitariness he walks through the jeering multitude, 
out into the pathway of Calvary to the cross. The 
next illustration shows the Elevation of the Cross by 
Rubens, the great Flemish-master. The realism of this 
is even more heartrending than Albert Durer’s crucifixion. 


’ Both will impress the awful fact of suffering very deeply 


and powerfully ona child’s mind. The Descent from the 
Cross was painted by Fra Angelico, the saintly monk, 
who wept bitterly as he worked on the suffering Lord. 

We turn from these sad scenes to the gladness of 
Easter Morning where Mary Magdalene joyfully recog- 
nizes her risen Lord, and the Journey to Emmaus, where 
she talks to the two heart-broken disciples by the way. 
* Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory?” Both of these were painted by 
Plockhorst, a contemporary German. 

The series closes with Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, 
the altar-piece of the Sistine Chapel. It will repay 
eareful and prolonged study by the teacher, and although 
‘deeply interesting to an art student, I should not think 
it advisable to show it to children. 

One last word about a mother’s experience with these 
pictures. Exiled from church and Sunday-school for the 
summer, she went into a pine grove, every Sunday after- 
noon, equipped with three of them. Her children read 
the gospel lessons, and then together they studied the 
pictures with unfailing enthusiasm. Her verdict was 
that it made the most effective Bible teaching she ever 
accomplished. 





THE CHILDREN’S SABBATH. 
BY MARY E, HOLMES, 


How shall the children spend the Sabbath? How can 
we make the day sacred.and yet delightful to them? 

Let me give a plan which was carried out successfully 
for upwards of twenty-five years in a Christian home 
where all the children grew up to be pillars in the church 
and ornaments to the state. The family consisted of a 
son and daughter, and three adopted children (a boy and 
two girls). All were treated as own children by the 
parents, and grew up loving each other as own brothers 
and sisters, Several now have homes of their own, in 
which the precepts of their childhood’s fireside are 
being faithfully repeated with the same success in mak- 
ing the Subbath the brightest day of the week to 
their children. 

Saturday evening was a time of preparation for the 
Sabbath, Every plaything was carefully laid away in 
its own place, on no account to be touched until Monday 
morning. Then followed the bath and a good-night 
story for the smaller ones,—usually the Sunday-school 
lesson of the following day dressed in simple language. 
Meantime the older ones spent thirty minutes in careful 
study of their lesson from some “notes” or from the 
‘Bible itself. No difference was made in the hours of 
retiring and rising because of the Sabbath. No “Sunday 
nap” was known in that house, and the day was never 
too long for the children, nor was “headache” a com- 
mon trouble. 

For each child there was a special set of “Sunday 
things” appropriate to their ages,—toys, wagons, balls, 
houks, dolls, etc., every one a little brighter and nicer 


than the corresponding week-day article. These were 
arranged on shelves or in cupboards barely in sight of 
the children all the week, but protected from dust, and 
not to be touched by any member of the family except 
on the Sabbath day. They were special things,—beauti- 
ful things for Sunday, when they could be freely used 
and admired. An attractive set of books, with hand- 
painted pictures, prepared by the older children, with 
mother’s help, for the younger, was specially prized. 
Many a time, when playmates came to visit, their little 
fingers would point out the “Sunday shelf,” and a glow- 
ing description be given of the pretty things, and how 
they wished “ Sunday was six times a week instead of 
once.” For those of seven and eight years were pre- 
pared home-made puzzles,—maps of Bible lands at the 
different historical periods, pasted on heavy paper or 
thin pasteboard, and cut in sections. Many hours were 
very quictly and profitably spent in fitting these, and 
léarning the geography of Bible localities. 

Sunday-school followed church service, so the hour 
from nine to ten was devoted by the mother to reviewing 
and drilling the assigned lesson for the day. It was an 
inviolable rule in this home, that while the Sunday dinner 
was very like the ordinary good meal, it should include 
something extra to characterize it as the Sabbath dinner, 
yet no person should ever remain at home from church 
to prepare it. That was mainly done on Saturday; then 
a quick fire after Sunday-school would complete all 
preparations very satisfactorily. No child was asked 
whether he would go to church or not. Every one, even 
the eighteen months’ baby, expected, and was expected, 
to go. If any one was so sick that, were it a week-day, 
he would rather lose his “month’s standing” in day- 
school than go out, he might possibly think of staying 
at home; but regularity and punctuality were the rule, 
and all occupied the same long pew. The Sabbath was 
God’s day, and every child should serve him upon it, 
Baby’s nap was purposely deferred, that she might quickly 
fall asleep in church; but she was forming the habit of 
church attendance, and of sitting quietly, and this would 
follow her in riper years. 

In the afternoon,. the children amused themselves 
variously with books, papers, etc., or in the garden for 
a while, when mother would bring out the great illus- 
trated Bible, lay it open in the arm-chair, and the younger 
ones would gather around and turn its leaves over and 
over again, handling it with reverence, but with delight, 
for it was their Sunday Bible. The pictures of Isaac 
and Rebecca, Jacob and Esau, Moses and the bush, 
Samuel and Eli, the Babe in the manger, Paul and Silas 
in prison, etc., were carefully explained by father and 
mother, who always used the same phraseology, adding 
additional clauses from time to time, as the children 
could grasp the ideas, Thus they were so trained in 
fixing attention that it was no uncommon thing, when 
others rehearsed the same stories to them, and added 
some imaginary portions not in the Bible, for them to 
say: “ That isn’t in our Bible, Mamma reads it to us 
every day, and it says so and so.” 

Another half-hour was spent by all the family in study- 
ing the lesson for the coming Sunday; then they sang 
and played an hour, using, with other pieces, a few spe- 
cial favorites, sung or played only on the Sabbath. The 
idea was to have special things by which to distinguish 
the day, and make it attractive. 

After this, till half an hour before tea, the children 
amused themselves outdoors and indoors at will. Then 
they gathered again with their parents, and all repeated 
certain psalms or texts, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
usually closing with a short prayer aloud by every mem- 
ber, as the Sunday afternoon family devotions. This 
done, some candy, nuts, fruits, a favorite cake, or some- 
thing sufficiently rare to make it a treat, was passed; 
then all were told to make a “sabbath day’s journey.” 
This consisted of a romp three or four times around the 
house, or to the barn, as fast as they could go. 

After supper, mother spent @ little while in the twi- 
light telling stories to the little ones; then put them to 
bed, with a Sabbath blessing. A little time was then 
given to the older ones in a confidential sort of way, 
drawing out their trials and successes, their aims and 
attainments, giving each a few encouraging words. At 
the ringing of the church-bell, all were off for even- 
ing service, 

The chief aim of the day for the younger ones, was 
to make it an ideal day, looked forward to all the week, 
—a day so full of love and pleasure and “ special things ” 
that its hours were too short and too few. Trained thus 
from childhood, is it a wonder that in manhood and 
wonianhood the day is still a joy, and still the sacred day 
of the Lord? 

When weeks were spent in the country, and curious 








things were found, each child was encouraged to try and 
find one thing very curious, in form, color, or habit, and 
reserve, as a secret, an explanation of that, till Sunday, 
when home regulations were fully observed. Other chil- 
dren at the hotel became interested, and the Sunday 
class increased rapidly. Does any one say this was 4 
Puritanic Sabbath? Ask those children, or the grand: 
children, who are coming up in the same good way. 
Watch them play “church” under the evergreen. 

Do you ask about the Sunday clothes? Two suits wera 
laid out Saturday night. One was to be worn till about 
nine o’clock; the other, simply for church services and 
part of the afternoon. Except the little invalid boy, 
these children were not naturally “models.” Roy was 
hot and impulsive, hard to control; Jenny, petulant and 
jealous of her rights; Fanny, affectionate and motherly; 
while the youngest was a little business body, with no 
time for dolls, who enjoyed playing horse with Roy, and 
keeping store. It was precept upon precept, line upon 
line, in the home; yet the children s Sabbath was never 
wearisome to them. As they grew older, and their week- 
day studies and employments changed, their Sabbath 
enjoyments broadened and widened. 

In most of the sports and entertainments of that day 
both father and mother joined heartily. No Band of 
Hope or even Christian Association meeting—useful as 
they are—could come between them and their children’s 
Sabbath. They forgot not the promise in Isaiah: “If 
thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable; and shalt 
honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words, then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee 
to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.” 





AT SEA. 
BY EGBERT L, BANGS. 


Our gallant ship was on the deep, 
We heard the thunder crashing, 
And hard it was our course to keep, 
Fierce winds the waters lashing. 


A panting bird,—wee, helpless thing,— 
Too weak for farther flying, 

Dropped on the deck with slackened wing, 
Exhausted, almost dying. 


Just like that bird far out at sea, 
Life’s ocean brightly gleaming, 
We think ourselves from peril free, 

Of storm-clouds never dreaming, 


But when clouds lower, how we quake, 
To God for succor flying! 

We plead as if our hearts would break 
When face to face with dying. 


Ah, shame to let the voice of love 
Forever vainly call us! 

Shame if we never look above 
Till danger doth befall us, 





SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS FOR THE: 
‘ PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY LOUISE M. ORDWAY, 


Many primary-class teachers are asking: “‘ What shall 
we use as supplementary lessons?” This question opens 
a very practical and important subject, and one well 
worth the thought and study of every teacher. In almost 
allschools the International !essons are used in the primary 
department. From them the teacher has an opportunity 
of teaching some Bible history and geography, and of 
bringing home to the heart and conscience many a prac- 
tical and spiritual truth. There is, however, a wide- 
spread feeling that there is need of something more, that 
the foundation of religious truth which is being laid in 
the child’s mind may be complete. Let us then consider 
some essential supplementary lessons. The Command- 
ments, Twenty-third Psalm, Beatitudes, and Apostles’ 
Creed, should be used as supplementary lessons in every 
primary department. They should not only be repeated 
in concert and by individual children, but should also 
be fully explained and illustrated. Large printed sheets 
containing these selections can be obtained at a very 
reasonable price, and are a valuable addition to any pri- 
mary-class room. Small cards in black and white con- 


taining these selections are useful to give out to the older 
scholars to learn from. Very pretty cards printed in 
colors are also to be found at any denominational book- 
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store, and might be used as rewards for learning the por- 
tions of Scripture we are considering, 

In teaching the Beatitudes, one teacher prepared a 
chart on which large bells were painted, each of which 
stood for a beatitude. Another teacher used beads; and 
when a child had learned one of the Beatitudes, he was 
allowed to put a bead on the string, until, when all were 
learned, he had a suggestive string of beads for a keep- 
sake. Still another teacher used blocks, on each one of 
which one of the Beatitudes was printed, and when all 
were learned, they were piled up to form an arch. 

These selections also need to be explained and illus- 
trated. The third commandment means, for the small 
boys in our classes, “Thou shalt not swear.” The 
amount of profanity heard in our streeta, and the 
irreverent use of God’s holy name, should lead every 
teacher to dwell often on this commandment. The 
ninth commandment means, to a little child, “Thou 
shalt not tell lies.’ Such a phrase as “Thou anointest 
my head with oil” needs explanation. Other phrases 
may be enforced by an illustrated story. Perhaps only 
one or two sentences can be taken up on a Sunday, but 
in time all the ground will have been gone over. The 
Commandments might be used for three months, the 
twenty-third Psalm the next three, then the Apostles’ 
Creed and Beatitudes the last two quarters of the year. 
It is much less tiresome to the children, however, to re- 
peat a different selection each Sunday. 

The names of the books of the Bible might form supple- 
mentary lessons. They can be learned in rhyme quite 
easily by children with good memories. It is even more 
important to teach children.to turn quickly to any book; 
and in a small class, where all have Bibles, they like to 
see who can find a given book first. 

It is sometimes a good plan to ask the children to find 
and learn verses on certain subjects. At Thanksgiving 
time, verses on giving thanks may be recited. Love, 
prayer, giving, faith, are all subjects that may be treated 
in this way. 7 

In schools of a mission character, lessons on politeness 
are useful. The writer has been able to make such les- 
sons effective by a very simple device. Eight or nine 
large pasteboard keys were prepared. One side of each 
was covered with gold paper, and on the other side were 
written the different polite phrases, such as “ Good-morn- 
ing,” “ Thank you,” “ Beg your pardon.” A large paste- 
board ring was made in the same way, with “ Be ye kind 
one to another” written on it. A slit in this ring allowed 
the keys to be put on it, and kept there when not in use. 
This simple device hung in a primary-class room, and 
referred to often, will be found helpful; but every teacher 
must herself be an example of courtesy, even to the 
smallest child, 

The following lines learned in connection with 
this exercise will be found useful in helping to re- 
member it. 

GOLDEN KEYS. 
A bunch of golden keys is mine 
To make each day with gladness shine. 
“ Good-morning !” that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 
When evening comes, “ Good-night! ” I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 
When at the table, “If you please” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 
When friends give anything to me, 
V’ll use the little “Thank you!”’ key. 
“Excuse me,” “ Beg your pardon,” too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 
Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 
With the “Forgive me” key I’ll be forgiven, 
On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind, 
This is its motto: “ Be ye kind.” 
I'll often use each golden key, 
And then a polite child I’ll be. 


Temperance may be taught by supplementary lessons. 
Blackboard lessons may be given, some very simple ex- 
periments may be tried, or temperance verses taught. 
Little badges of red, white, and blue may be used,—the 
red to stand for liquor, the blue for tobacco, and the 
white for purity of life and heart. The most simple and 
useful pledge for little children which we have foundis this: 

“God help me evermore to keep 
This promise that I make! 
I will not chew, nor smoke, nor swear, 
Nor poison liquors take. 
epi to get my little friends 
To make this promise, too ; 
And every day I’ll try to find 
Some helpful: work to do.” 


It may be repeated every Sunday, and the children 


asked how many have kept it for a week. Missionary 


teaching can often be given by short extra lessons. 
Show an idol, and have the children repeat in’ concert 
Psalm 115: 4-8, with appropriate motions, 
stories may be told or read to the children. 

Some teachers may be able to make use of small bibli- 
cal or doctrinal catechisms,—but children do not always 
take kindly to this form of instruction. 

There are five facts that should be impressed on a 
child’s mind very early, they are these: 

The Fatherhood of God, his presence and care. 

The greatness of sin and its punishment. 

The saving power of Jesus Christ. 

The Bible as the rule and guide of life. 

The future life. 

It may seem that a great deal more has been suggested 
than the ordinary teacher would find time for. But 
most children stay in the primary room three or four 


years, and this surely will give time for all that has been 
spoken of. 


Missionary 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“RUN, INDIAN, RUN!” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Big John, Little John, and Uncle John,—those three 
are in my story. Big John was Little John’s father, a 
stout, brawny Indian. They all lived at the north, on 
the edge of the wild Canada woods. Oh, how far-reach- 
ing and hushed, so still save as some solitary bird cries 
overhead, and the wind, with its soft, unseen fingers, 
touches those harps with which the pines are hung, and 
then fills all the air with a sea-like murmur! In the 
Indian settlement, on the margin of the great forest, it 
was noisy enough. ~'There were about fifteen families in 
this cluster of homes overlooking the rapid little river 
that made an animated pattering with its feet of crystal 
down in the ravine all day. 

Did-I say that three were in my story? There was a 
fourth one, “‘ Father Robert,” as they called the Protestant 
missionary, the Rev. Robert Rantoon. Everybody liked 
him,—a brave, faithful, generousservant of the Lord Jesus. 
Big John had a piece of news to tell one day as he came 
down the little river of crystal in his canoe of birch-bark. 

“Father Robert is coming to-morrow!” he shouted, 
as he reached the settlement. 

“Good, good!” grunted several Indians, while Little 
John clapped his hands to think of the picture-book and 
picture-paper that Father Robert was likely to bring 
him. He sat thinking awhile, and then said to Big 
John and Uncle John, who were squatting before a 
crackling, red camp-fire, at which was stewing a kettle 
of deer-soup: 

“Oh, look here!” 

They accordingly looked. 

“Couidn’t we make a house for Father Robert?” said 
Little John. “ He can have it for his own, and he will 
like that.” 

“Yes, yes!” said both the Indians. 

A house! A house that was to be raised, covered, fin- 
ished, and furnished in twenty-four hours! What a feat 
in house-building! Besides, there were the materials to 
be brought together. However, there was no cellar to be 
dug, and this was so much gain. 

“Get your hatchet!” cried Big John to his boy. 
“Uncle John, get yours!” 

Off they went into the depths of the silent, shadowy 
woods, and cut half a dozen straight poles about twelve 
feet long. Then they stood before several birch-trees, 
and eyed them sharply, but shook their heads at each, 
and turned away. 

“Hullo!” shouted Uncle John, picking out another 
candidate for inspection. ‘This will do.” 

“Yes, this will do,” said Big John. 

They now made incisions in the bark, so that it would 
come off in nice large pieces. As it was the month of 
July, when the bark peels readily, they made quick work 
with this tree. Then they visited other tall, stout trunks, 
and made them take off their coats speedily. 

“There, that will do,” said Uncle John. 

They now had timber for the house-frame, also boards 
and clapboards for the walls, shingles for the roof, laths 
and plaster, or, in other words, poles and birch-bark. 
With the poles they made a framework like a cone, 
securely lashing together the pole-tops. Strips of birch- 
bark were sewed together, and then laid over the cone-like 
frame, and the house for Father Robert was completed! 
There was a hole left in one side, and that would serve 
as a “door.” When a fire was needed inside, the smoke 
would escape at the top, where the poles were tied to- 
gether; and wasn’t that good asa “chimney”? Little 











John gathered a soft, fragrant heap of hemlock-tips ; and 


wasn’t that a “bed”? One’s lap would serve for a 
“table,” and the tent had as many “chairs” as there 
weré chances to squat down on the thick green turf. In 
Indian-land, living is very cheap. 

Father Robert was much pleased to see this piece of 
“real estate,” and said he would use it at once; and, 
though he was in a great hurry to preach to some neigh- 
bors fifty miles away, he would certainly stop long enough 
to give one sermon before his own door. As the birch 
tent was prefaced by a very pretty plot of green grass, 
where the Indians could sit in sermon-time, Father 
Robert called it his “church,” and a very grand roof did 
the arching forest boughs give it. 

“Tam rich,” he said. “I have a church, and a par- 
sonage next to it. To pay for your kindness, you shall 
have a service and sermon.” 

When he reached his sermon, he said: “I want to 
preach about temptation, I wish to make three points. 
Each one of you get three little sticks, and it will help 
you toremember. My first ‘stick,’ or point, is, Indians 
are good at running.” 

This “stick” pleased his auditors very much, 

“ My next ‘stick’ is that it is always best to run from 
temptation ; and my third ‘stick’ is that Indians should 
therefore run from temptation.” 

A universal smile and grunt of satisfaction greeted this 
statement, and all felt that Father Robert was a better 
preacher than ever. He now talked at length upon his 
subject, urging his hearers, whenever moved to do wrong, 
to get away from temptation as fast as possible. “ Are 
you ever inclined to take anything that belongs to an- 
other? Stop looking at it. Don’t stay withit. Run, 
Indian, run! Are you tempted to drink fire-water?” 

Here several countenances lighted up as if a little of 
the article would be acceptable just then. Little John 
looked at his uncle, and gave a sigh, for he knew that 
Uncle John took a very positive fancy to the dreadful 
whiskey-bottle. 

“Say, are you tempted? Don’t look at the bottle. 
Don’t stay near it. Run from it, Indian, run!” shouted 
Father Robert, his fine deep voice ringing through the 
forest depths. Would they run, though? We shall see. 

Father Robert expected to be back on the afternoon 
of the fourth day, and that very day Little John had a 
temptation. He chanced to be near the missionary’s 
tent, and, moved by a curiosity which even boys with a 
pale face know something about, put his eye down to a 
rent in the wall of birch-bark. Near the door,—a piece 
of white cloth dropped over the hole in the side made 
the door,—Little John saw a silver dollar! 

There it was, shining very bright in a beam of sun- 
shine admitted at one side of the cloth door. It had been 
dropped by the missionary,—they do not have money that 
they can afford to drop,—and Little John asked himself 
if the missionary would ever miss it if he—he—took it. 
How many things that dollar would buy! He was mov- 
ing his head a little to get a better view of the dollar, 
when he seemed to hear a voice: “ Stop looking at it!” 

Little John turned away. 

“Don’t stay with it!” 

Little John took two paces off from the tent. 

“ Run, Indian, run!” — 

Away went Little John as fast as he could gallop,— 
anywhere,—just to get out of the way of temptation! 
He was running hard, his head down, when suddenly he 
collided with an object rather soft and big, but firm. He 
looked up, and found he had run into somebody who was 
saying, “ Ugh! Ugh!” It was Uncle John. 

“Look out, there! Why, I should think you were 
running away from one of Father Robert’s temptations!” 

Then he fastened his sharp black eyes on Little John. 

“Now, you were, Little John, were you not?” 

Little John nodded assent. 

“Oh, oh!” groaned Uncle John. 

What was the matter? Had his nephew bumped him 
too hard? Not that, not that. LP 

“Oh, oh!” continued Uncle John. “TI ought to run! 
I’m tempted!” Then he shouted, with fierce energy, 
“And I will run, too! Come, boy, help your uncle! 
Run!” 

“Where, where?” 

“Tam tempted to go after fire-water; but let’s run for 
the river!” 

Away they went, leaving behind them the whiskey in 
a neighbor’s tent, and soon were drinking of the pure 
river water. 

When Father Robert arrived at his camp, Uncle John 
told him about his temptation; and then the missionary 
told him to run to one other place of safety, even God, 
Uncle John fled there quickly. 

This is a story about redskins; but won’t it do also for 
folks that have a white skin? 
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‘1. Joly 8.—The Infant Jesus. Matt. 2: 1-12 
2 July 10.—The Flight Into Egypt. .rvcresvesorenrscarsreernen sereseees Matt, 2 : 13-23 
@. July 17,—John the Baptist Matt. 3; 1-12 
4, July %.—The Baptism of Jesus Matt, 3 : 13-17 
6, July 81.—The Temptation Of J@sU8.......ccssse.ccecssesserversvenneers MME. 4 t LoL 
6, August 7.—Jesus in Galilee Matt, 4: 17-25 
7. Angust 14.—The Heatitudes....., Ma. 5 : 1-16 





8. August 21.—Jeeus and the Law..............000 


&, August 24,—Piety Without Display..............00. 
10, September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father 


11, September 11,—Golden Precepts, 


12, September 18.—Solemn Warnings. 


Matt. 7; 1-12 





Matt. 7 : 13-29 


ss noe weeene 





13, September 2%5.—Review; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : 8-14; Mission- 


ary Lesson, Matt. 4: 12-16, 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 21, 1887. 


TitLE: JESUS AND THE LAW. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt, 5: 17-26. Memory verses: 17-19.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


17. Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law, or the proph- 
ets: 1 am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil, 

18, For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled, 

19. Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men 
#0, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven, 

20. For I say unto you, That 


except your righteousness shall 


exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, 

21, Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou 
Shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of 
the judgment: 

22, But I say unto you, That 

Whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause shall be 
in danger of the judgment: and 
whosoever shall say to his broth- 
er, Raca, shall be in danger of 
‘the council: but whosoever shall 
‘gay, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire. 
, 28. Therefore if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath 
eught against thee; 

24, Leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift, 

26. Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, while thou art in the 
way with him; lest at any time 
the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison, 

26. Verily Isay unto thee, Thou 
Bhalt by no means come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the 
uttermost ferthing. 


REVISED VERSION. 
17. ‘Think not that I came to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to 


"| 18 fulfil. For verily I say unto 


you, Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things 

19 be accomplished. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of 
these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, shall 
be called least in the kingdom 
of heaven: but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, he 
shall be called great in the 

20 kingdom of heaven, For I 
say unto you, that except your 
righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and 
‘Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, 

21 Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger 

22 of the judgement: but I say 
unto you, that every one who 
is angry with his brother! 
shali be in danger of the judge- 
ment; and whosoever shall 
gay to his brother, 2? Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council ; 
and whosoever shall say, 
*Thou fool, shall be in danger 

28 4of the * hell of fire, Lf there- 
fore thou art offering thy gift 
at the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath 

24 aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way, first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come 

25 and offer thy gift. Agree with 

* thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art with him in the way; 
lest haply the adversary de- 
liver thee to the judge, and 
the judge *deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into 

,26 prison, Verily I say unto 

thee, Thou shalt by no means 

come out thence, till thou have 
paid the last farthing. 





i Many ancient authorities insert without cause, *An expression of 


tontempt. %Or, Moreh, a Hebrew 


expression of condemnation. 4¢Gr. 


unto or unto. 6Gr. Gehenna of Are, Some ancient authorities omit 
t . 


detver 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torro OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GoLpEn TEXT FOR THE QuaRTER: Yet have I set my king 
spon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2: 6. 


Lesson Topic: The Kingly Rule of Obedience. 
1, An Honored Law, ys. 17-19. 
Lesson OUTLINE: ; 2. A Faultiess Obedience, vs. 20-22. 
3. A Pressing Obligation, vs. 23-26. 
GoupnENn Text: Think not that Iam come to destroy the law, or 
he prophets: Iam not come to destroy, but to fulfil.—Matt. 5: 17. 


Dairy Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Matt. 5:17-26. The kingly rule of obedience. 


T.—Mark 18 : 14-31, 
W.—Matt. 23 : 1-33, 
T.—Rom, 3 : 1-20, 

F.—Rom. 10 : 1-13. 


The Lord's sure words. 
False teachers denounced, 
Insufficient righteousness, 
Sufficient righteousness, 


$.—Matt. 15: 1-20. Defilemeut from within. 


$.—2 Cor, 5: 1-21. 


The ministry of reconciliation. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. AN HONORED LAW. 


1, Fulfl'ed by the Lord: 


: Deume not to destroy, but to fulfil (17). 
Jesus, ... that the scripture might be accomplished, saith, I thirst 


(John 19 : 28), 
Christ i 


is the end of the law unto righteousness (Rom. 10: 4). 





The law hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ (Gal. 8 : 24). 
God sent forth his Son,... born under the law (Gal. 4; 4). 


ll, important in Every Part : ‘ 
One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away (18). 


Suffer it now : for thus it becometh us (Matt. 3 : 15). 

ae nee for heaven... to pass away, than for one tittle (Luke 

He is a debtor to do the whole law (Gal. 5 : 3). 

Wipmyresgnalt .». stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all 
as, 2: 10), 


tl. Exalting All Its Observers : 
Whosoever shali do and teach them, heshall be called great (19). 


Thy commandments make me wiser than mine enemies (Psa. 119 : 98). 
Sanctify them im the truth: thy word is truth (John 17; 17). 

Able to make thee wise unto salvation (2 Tim. 8 : 15). 

Every scripture... is also profitable (2 Tim. 8 : 16). 

1. ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” (1) Christ’s purpose mis- 
apprehended ; (2) Christ’s purpose defined.—(1) Christ fore- 
shadowed in the law and the prophets; (2) The law and the 
prophets fulfilled in Christ. 

2. ‘One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law.” 
The least things of God’s law : (1) All are significant ; (2) All are 
permanent ; (8) All shall be fulfilled. 

8. ** He shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” Great- 
ness in the kingdom: (1) Declared of whom? (2) Based upon 
what? (3) Resulting in what? 


II. A FAULTLESS OBEDIENCE. 
1. Exceeding Man’s Personal Attainments : 
Your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
(20). 


From which ye could not be justified by the law (Acts 18 : 89). 

By the works of the law shall ng flesh be justified (Rom. 8 : 20), 
Israel, following after a law, ... did not arrive at that law (Rom. 9 :81). 
No man is justified by the law in the sight of God (Gal. 3 ; 11). 


il, Transcending Man’s Popular Teachings : 

Ye have heard that it was suid: .. . but I say (21, 22). 
They that lead this People cause them to err (Isa. 9 : 16). 
Teaching as their doctrines the precepts of men (Matt. 15 : 9). 


Master, ... thou... teachest the way o1 God in truth (Matt. 22: 16). 
We speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth (1 Cor. 2 : 13). 


il. Controlling Man’s Deepest Motives : 
Hvery one who is angry ... shall be in danger (22). 


Hath committed adultery with her already in his heart (Matt. 5 : 28). 
on of soe! aed come forth evil thoughts:..,. these... defile (Matt. 
Thy heart is not right before God (Acts 8 : 21). 
Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer (1 John 8 : 15). 
1. “Righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees.” (1) Popular 
among en t 8) Condemaed of God ; (8) Exceeded by believers. 
2. “Least in the kingdom :... great in the kingdom.” (1) The 
one kingdom ; (2) The two classes; (3) The separating causes ; 
(4) The eternal consequences. 
8. ** Ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (1) A 
brilliant opportunity ; (2) An absolute prerequisite, 


III, A PRESSING OBLIGATION, 
1, To Promote Love: 


First be reconciled to thy brother, and then... offer thy 
gift (24). 
If he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother (Matt. 18 : 15). 
In love of the hrethren be tenderly affectioned (Rom. 12 ; 10), 
Ye... are tau h’ of God to love one another (1 Thess. 4 : 9), 
Love one anoti.er from the heart fervently (1 Pet, 1 ; 22). 
il, To Secure Peace: 
Agree with thine adversary quickly (25). 
Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace (Job 22 : 21). 
There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked (Isa. 48 : 22). 


Blessed are the peacemakers (Matt. 5 : 9). 
Be at peace one with another (Mark 9 : 50). 
ill. To Escape Penalty: 

Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou have paid (26). 
Watch,,.. that yemay proveil toescape all these things (Luke 21 : 36). 
How shall we escape, if we neglect ? (Heb. 2 : 3. 

They escaped not, when they refused (Heb. 12 ; 25). 
What shall be the end of them that obey not? (1 Pet. 4 : 17.) 

1. ‘‘Go thy way, first be reconciled, ... then come and offer,’”’ (1) 
The altar forsaken; (2) The brother sought; (8) The altar re- 
sumed ; (4) The offering made. 

2. ‘‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly.” (1) Seeking reconcilia- 
tion with an alienated man ; (2) Seeking reconciliation with an 
offended God, 

8. ‘‘ Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid.” 
i The existence of penalty ; (2) The sternness of penalty ; (3) 

© satisfaction of penalty ; (4) The release from penalty. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD. 


Demandec (Deut, 18:4; Acts 5 : 29), 

Springs from faith (Heb. 11 : 6, 8, 17). 

Better than sacririce (1 Sam. 165 : 22; Mark 12 : 82, 88). 
From the heart (Deut. 11: 18; Rom. 6: 17). 

With willingness (Psa. 18 : 44; Isa. 1 : 19). 

Without wavering (Deut. 5 : 32; 28:14; 1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
Promoted by prayer (Psa. 119 : 55; 139 : 24; 143 ; 10). 
Blessed of God (Luke 11 : 28; Jas, 1 : 25), 


Tilustrations of obedience to God (Gen. 6:22; 7:5, 9, 16; 12:1-5; 
22: 1-12; 1 Kings 17:5; Hag.1:12; Matt.1;24; 2:12; Luked: 
5; Acts 26:19; Rom, 16 ; 19), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The time and place are the same as in the last lesson. The 
supposed site of the Sermon on the Mount is the Horns of 
Hattin, near the sea of Galilee. The date, according to the 
calculation of Andrews, was the spring of A. D.28. Nothing 
intervenes between the everts of the last lesson and this. 
Luke’s report presents no parallel to this passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 17.—Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil: At this point the 
main portion of the discourse (the Sermon on the Mount) 
begins. We may consider the four verses 17-20 as containing 
the subject of the discourse, which is The Righteousness of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. By reason of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, the subject is opened and developed in a way which 
is different from that which might have been followed at an- 
other time, or under other conditions. But the mode of pre- 
sentation of the thoughts is an incidental matter; the thoughts 
themselves are the essential things. Jesus stood, at the time 
of the utterance of this discourse, at the dividing-point be- 
tween the old system and the new. He stood also in the 





presence of those who held the Mosaic system in great rever- 





ence, and were naturally suspicious or anxious as to the possi- 
ble bearing of what was now beginning to be proclaimed to 
them upon that which they had known from their earliest 
years, and which they accepted undoubtingly as the Divine 
law and economy. Was the new teaching to destroy the Law 
and the Prophets? In the unfolding of the truth of the new 
kingdom and its righteousness, it was needful for Jesus to 
meet this question, and to show the relation of the idea of 
righteousness which he would proclaim, to that of the old 
system as it was presented in the letter, and especially as it 
had come to be understood and taught by the Pharisaic 
teachers. To the minds of those teachers, and to the view of 
some, no doubt, among his hearers, the position which Jesus 
took was dangerous and destructive in this regard. He an- 
swers their doubts and questionings by the words of verse 17 
and those which immediately follow. He tells them not to 
imagine for a moment that he had come to destroy or set aside 
the commands and obligations of the Old Testament. On the 
contrary, he had come to fulfill them. The words “the law 
and the prophets” are used here as designating and describ- 
ing the Old Testament. The reference is not to the prophets 
in the matter of the prophecies which they uttered, but in 
their presentation of the Old Testament system of righteous- 
ness. The idea conveyed by the word “ fulfil” is to be deter- 
mined by a careful observation and study of the four verses 
taken in connection with one another. In the examination 
of the verses, it will be noticed that the strongest expressions 
are used as contradicting the idea of any intention to destroy 
the law. Not a jot or tittle is to pass away from it, till all 
things be accomplished. The breaking of one of the least 
commandments, and the teaching which would lead to this, 
are denounced as unworthy of the kingdom. It is evident, 
however, that Jesus could not have intended to declare that 
the Mosaic system or law, in all its parts, was to continue in 
force during all future time. What we call the ceremonial 
provisions were to pass away from the time of the establish- 
ment of the new system. And yet, in one view at least, it 
would seem that the minor ceremonial provisions might most 
naturally be referred to in such words as “jot,” “tittle,” 
“least.” An explanation must be found which will satisfy 
the conditions and points thus suggested. It may be most 
satisfactorily discovered by observing two things: first, that 
the last of the four verses suggests the idea that the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom must be something higher and deeper 
than that of the Pharisees; and, secondly, that the various 
illustrations or examples presented in verses 21 to 48 set forth, 
all of them, this deeper notion of righteousness. The teach- 
ing of Jesus fulfilled the law in the sense that it filled out the 
law to the fullness of its spiritual idea, It carried the law 
below the surface of the letter, or the single command, into 
the depths of the emotions and impulses of the soul. Accord- 
ing to this manner of fulfillment, the ceremonial and ritual 
part of the Mosaic system passed away entirely, because there 
was no place for it in the new spiritual system. The latter 
introduced that reality which this portion of the former had 
symbolized, and to which it had pointed. The moral part of 
the law abides ever, in its great principles, because they are 
eternal,—the everlasting principles of righteousness which 
must be the same whether the Mosaic system or the Christian 
system contains and presents them. 

Verse 18.—For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the 
law, till all things be accomplished: The Authorized Version 
translates the verb at the end of this verse by the word “ful- 
filled,” but it is not the same verb with that which stands at 
the end of the preceding verse. The meaning seems to be, as 
Meyer expresses it, “The law will not lose its biading obliga- 
tion, which reaches on to the final realization of all its pre- 
scriptions, so long as heaven and earth remain.” But the 
realization of the prescriptions is found, not simply in the 
doing of the precise thing which is specified, but in the spir- 
itual obedience of the servant of God, and in the carrying of 
the letter into its truest fulfillment through this spiritual 
righteousness, The word “jot” represents iota in the Greek, 
the smallest letter of the alphabet of that language. The 
corresponding letter in the Hebrew was also the smallest in 
that alphabet. The word “tittle” is, in the original, “a 
little horn,” and means here the little ends or strokes which 
distinguish certain quite similar letters from each other. The 
two words thus strikingly present the idea of what is least 
and minutest. 

Verse 19.— Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
conimandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teath them, he 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven: The idea of 
“breaking,” etc., in this verse must be explained and limited 
in accordance with the idea of “fulfilling” which is to be 
found in verse 17. The ceremonial requirements of the 
Mosaic law were not broken when, under the Christian system, 
they ceased to be literally carried out.\. It may be added that 
the word “ break” may, and perhaps with the greatest proba- 
bility, be taken here in a sense kindred to that of “destroy” 
in verse 17, and thus may refer rather to the attitude which 
one assumes as to the permanent obligation of the law in his 
doctrine and teaching, than to the matter of the actual and 
personal transgression of its commandments, If the latter 
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view is adopted, the peculiar phrase, “he shall be called least 
in the kingdom of heaven,” may be easily explained as refer- 
ring to persons who are within the kingdom indeed, but who 
have erroneous views on this matter. Perhaps, however, the 
simplest understanding of these words may be, that they set 
forth the judgment as to the one who breaks, or the one who 
does, the least commandment, without involving the question 
whether he is in the kingdom himself or not. If he is in the 
kingdom, he is so far forth not a partaker of/tts spirit. The 
kingdom of heaven here means the messianic kingdom in its 
earthly condition, not the future consummated kingdom in 
heaven. The question is as to the estimate of the man from 
the standpoint of the Christian righteousness, 

Verse 20.—For I say unto you, That except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
tn no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven: The word “for” 
is connected in thought with the general idea of the passage, 
that the law and its commandments must be fulfilled in the 
true sense of spiritual obedience,—this must be so, for there 
is no entrance into the kingdom for those who do not have a 
higher righteousness than that of the Pharisees. The scribes 
and Pharisees abounded in external acts as much as men 
could, so far as punctilious observance of the law’s require- 
ments were concerned. The disciples of Jesus, however, 
should “abound more” than they did,—for this is the funda- 
mental meaning of the words rendered by “exceed.” This 
greater abounding was to be in the line of a spiritual obedience 
and fulfillment, and thus of a higher righteousness. The same 
general idea is conveyed also, if we give the verb, as we proba- 
bly should give it here, the simple meaning “excel” the Phari- 
sees; that is, excel the righteousness of the Pharisees. 


Verses 21, 22.—Ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment: but I say wnto you, that every one who 
ts angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment ; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council ; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
the-hell of pre: Beginning at this point and extending as far 
as the end of the chapter, examples or illustrations are given 
which tend to show what the fulfillment of the law referred 
to is, and, at the same time, what that righteousness is which 
exceeds the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees. In 
this case, and some of the others, the command is taken from 
the Decalogue; but the words added in verse 21 are some- 
thing appended by thescribesfrom tradition. These words con- 
nect thecommand with the outward act, and the Pharisees and 
scribes limited the prohibition to this. The Mosaic law itself 
gives a prominence to the one and extreme sin in the case,— 
that of murder. But the fulfilling of the law which Jesus 
introduces and teaches is that which carries the thought 
deeper into the heart, and makes the sin consist in the inward 
feeling which impels the outward act, and even in thatefeel- 
ing when it is in its early beginnings, and as it lies far back 
of the final and deadly outbreak. The expression “in dan- 
ger of,” strictly means “liable to,” and the word “ judgment,” 
in verse 21, is supposed by the larger number of interpreters 
to mean the local court, as distinguished from the sanhe- 
drin, or great council of the nation. These local courts had, 
at this time, the power of deciding in capital trials, and were 
found in all the larger cities and towns. The Pharisaic 
teachers thus reminded their hearers of the liability to trial 
and condemnation by these courts, when they proclaimed to 
them the Divine command in the Decalogue. In the unfold- 
ing of his own teaching with respect to this point, Jesus unites 
what he has to say with this saying of the scribes, and thus 
the judgment, or local court, is again alluded to. From this 
he advances, in the following clauses, to the Sanhedrin and 
to Gehenna. The three clauses which set forth the sinful 
feeling or impulse of the soul, mention anger, the saying 
“ Raca,” and the saying “ Thou fool,” as the three indications 
of the wrong spirit. These three things are not distinguished 
from each other, apparently, by any very marked difference 
in the measure of the angry feeling displayed. The two ex- 
pressions, “ Raca” and “Thou fool,” are, indeed, somewhat 
‘uncertain as to their precise significance. The most that can 
be confidently affirmed would seem to be, that both are terms 
of contempt, used with a spirit of bitter anger, and the second 
one somewhat more severe and bitter than the first. It is doubt- 
ful whether the word translated “Thou fool” is a Greek word 
or a Grecized Hebrew word. If the former, the fact that it is 
used by the apostles themselves in speaking of others, shows 
that it must here have a special element of anger in it, and 
that the ordinary use of “ fool,” in the sense of foolish per- 
son, one who does not think or act wisely, is not that which 
is here referred to. The word “Gehenna” is derived from 
two words which designate in the Old Testament the valley 
of Hinnom (Neh. 11 : 30), called also the valley of the sons 
of Hinnom (2 Kings 23:10; Josh. 15:8). The name in 
the later Jewish times was transferred to the abode of con- 
demned souls. The adjective-genitive “of fire” was added 
to the name, as hag,ybeen supposed by many, because of the 
fac: that fires were sometimes or always kept burning in the 
valley to consume the bodies of animals and of the worst 
criminals, and other noisome substances, which were thrown 
into it.’ But Dr. Robinson thought it was added because of 
the burning of children in sacrifice to Moloch in this valley. 





Dr. Ezra Abbot, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, quotes a writer 
who thinks that volcanic smoke may have appeared in the 
valley, and thus that it may have been thought to be the gate 
of hell. The words “of fire” would thus find an explana- 
tion independently of the facts or suppositions previously 
mentioned. “Gehenna” seems evidently to be used in seve- 
ral cases in the New Testament as designating the place of 
eternal punishment. In the application of the words em- 
ployed here, there can be no doubt that Jesus has the exposure 
to Divine condemnation in mind. 

Verses 23, 24.—If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift: The 
connection of these verses with what precedes through the 
word “therefore,” seems to be this: Because the hostility to 
the brother indicated in the previous verses exposes the man 
who has and exhibits it to Divine condemnation, therefore a 
man should, in the case here supposed, even leave his very act 
of religious worship in order that he may, first of all, be 
reconciled to his brother. The man is conceived of as in the 
very act, and the rendering of the Revised Version presents 
this conception more satisfactorily than the Authorized Ver- 
sion,—“ If thou art offering thy gift at the altar.” The “gift” 
here in mind is a votive gift or offering toGod. In thesimi- 
lar passage in Mark {Mark 11 : 25), forgiveness is demanded 
of the worshiper, even when he stands praying, in case he has 
aught against any one. The worshiper in Matthew seems 
to be looked upon as the party who’ has done an injury or 
wrong; in Mark, as the party who has received one, The 
words “go thy way,” or “go,” and “come,” are apparently 
subordinate; the ideas of reconciliation “ first,’ and before 
completing the religious act, and of offering only afterwards 
“then”), being the principal and prominent ones, The ex- 
pression “be reconciled” is to be understood in the sense of 
“become reconciled,” the meaning being that the offending 
party is to remove the obstacle in the way of reconciliation. 

Verses 25, 26.—Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles 
thou art with him in the way; lest haply the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thow 
be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou have paid the last farthing: In 
view of the fact that the marked divisions of the latter part 
of this chapter are made so prominent by the words “Ye 
have heard that it was said,” etc., we must regard these two 
verses, not as standing independently by themselves, but as 


‘connected with verses 23, 24. As thus connected, they are 


not to be viewed as presenting a mere prudential argument, 
and one wholly limited to this world and its life, as if Jesus 
had intended, in what precedes, to urge a reconciliation on 
the ground that we cannot acceptably worship God without 
it, and now on the ground that we get into difficulty with 
men unless we have it. On the contrary, the reference is to 
the Divine judgment, though the thought is presented under 
a human figure. This figure is not, however, to be pressed 
to its minuter points;-.as a whole, it is. used to suggest the 
idea of the judgment of God. ‘The word “quickly,” and the 
clause “ whiles thou art with him in the way,” seem to corre- 
spond with the expressions in verse 23, which suggest the 
idea of hastening away even from the act of offering the gift, 
in order to be reconciled. The words “in the way” appar- 
ently refer to the way or road to the judgment-seat, where the 
case was to be decided. Hasten to be reconciled before it 
shall be too late. The adversary, the officer, the judge, the 
prison, are terms belonging to the figurative presentation of 
the matter. The application of the figure or the earthly 
experience here, as in the verses which precede, is not in the 
individual words, but in the central thought of the whole 
representation. The expression, “ Verily I say unto thee,” 
for which John alone has “ Verily, verily I say unto you,” is 
a solemn asseyeration; and some writers have thought that, by 
its use here, it is made evident that verse 26 belongs to the 
application of the illustrative example, and not to the illus- 
tration itself. This seems quite doubtful, to say the least. 
More probably verse 26, like verse 25, is a part of the illus- 
trative example, and the application is left for the hearer or 
reader to make for himself. “The last farthing,” or, as in 
Luke, “the last mite,” is very emphatic as extending to the 
minutest part of the debt. The suggestion is in harmony 
with the entire passage from verse 17 onward, and it reaches 
in its impressiveness into the centre of the soul’s inmost life. 





THE NEW FORM OF THE OLD LAW. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson falls naturally into two parts—the former 
extending from verse 17 to 20 inclusive; the latter, from 
verse 21 to the end. In the former, the King of the true 
kingdom lays down the general principles of the relation 
between its laws and the earlier revelation of the Divine will: 
in the latter, he exemplifies this relation in one case, which 
is followed, in the remainder of the chapter, by three other 
illustrative examples. 

1. The King laying down the law of his kingdom in its 
relation to the older law of God. 

The four verses included in this section give a regular 





sequence of thought: verse 17 declaring our Lord’s personal 
relation to the former revelation as fulfilling it; verse 18 
basing that statement of the purpose of his coming on the 
essential permanence of the old law; verses 19 and 20 dedu- 
cing thence the relation of his disciples to that law, and that 
in such a way that verse 19 corresponds to verse 18, and 
affirms that this permanent law is binding in its minutest 
details on his subjects, while verse 20 corresponds to verse 17, 
and requires their deepened righteousness as answering to his 
fulfillment of the law. 

The first thing that strikes one in looking at these verses is 
their authoritative tone. There may, even thus early in 
Christ’s career, have been some murmurs that he was taking 
up a position of antagonism to Mosaism, which may account for 
the “think not” which introduces the section. But however 
that may be, the swift transition from the Beatitudes to speak 
of himself and the meaning of his work is all of a piece with 
his whole manner; for certainly never did religious teacher 
open his mouth, who spoke so perpetually about himself, as 
did the meek Jesus. “I came” declares that he is “the 
coming one,” and is really a claim to have voluntarily 
appeared among men, as well as to be the long-expected 
Messiah. With absolute decisiveness he states the purpose 
of his coming. He knows the meaning of his own work, 
which so few of us do, and it is safe to take his own account 
of what he intends, as it so seldom is, His opening declara- 
tion is singularly composed of blended humility and majesty. 
Its humility lies in his placing himself, as it were, in line with 
previous messengers, and representing himself as carrying on 
the sequence of Divine revelation. It would not have been 
humble for anybody but him to say that, but it was so for 
him. Its majesty lies in his claim to “fulfil” all former 
utterances from God. His fulfillment of the law properly so 
called is twofold: First, in his own proper person and life, he 
completes obedience to it, realizes its ideal; second, in his 
exposition of it, both by lip and life, he deepens and intensifies 
its meaning, changing it from a letter which regulates the 
actions, to a spirit which moves the inward man. 


So these first words point to the peculiarity of his coming 

as his own act, and make two daring assertions as to his 
character which he claims to be sinless, and as to his teaching, 
which he claims to be an advance upon all the former Divine 
revelation. To the former, he speaks here as he did to John, 
“thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” No trace 
of consciousness of sin or defect appears in any words or acts 
of his, The calmest conviction that he was perfectly righteous 
is always manifest. How comes it that we are not repelled by 
such a tone? We do not usually admire self-complacent 
religious teachers. Why was nobody ever given Christ the 
lie, or pointed to his unconsciousness of faults as itself the 
gravest fault ? Strange inaugural discourse for a humble sage 
and saint to assert his own immaculate perfection, stranger 
still that a listening world has said “Amen!” Note, too, the 
royal style here. In this division of the lesson our Lord 
twice uses the phrase, “I say unto you,” which he once intro- 
duces with his characteristic “verily.” Once he employs it 
to give solemnity to the asseveration which stretches forward 
tothe end of this solid-seeming world, and once he introduces 
by it the stringent demand for his followers’ loftier righteous- 
ness. His unsupported word is given us as our surest light in 
the dark future, his bare command as the most imperative 
authority. This style goes kingly, it calls for absolute 
credence and unhesitating submission. When he speaks, 
even if we have nothing but his word, it is ours neither “to 
make reply ” nor “to reason why,” but simply to believe, and 
swiftly to do. Rabbis might split hairs and quote other 
rabbis by the hour; philosophers may argue and base their 
teachings on elaborate demonstrations; moralists may seek to 
sway the conscience through reason, legislators to appeal to 
fear and hope. He speaks, and it is done; he commands, 
and it stands fast! There is nothing else in the world the 
least like the superb and mysterious authority with which he 
fronts the world, and, as fountain of knowledge and source of 
obligation, summons us all to submit and believe by that 
“verily, I say unto you.” 
' Verse 18.—Next we have to notice the exuberant testimony 
to the permanence of the law. Not the smallest of its letters, 
not even the little marks which distinguished some of them, 
or the flourishes at the top of some of them, should pass,—as 
we might say, not even the stroke across a written “t,” 
which shows that it is not “1,.’- The law shall last as long 
as the world. It shall last till it be accomplished. And what 
then? The righteousness which it requires can never be so 
realized that we shall not need to realize it any more, and in 
the new heavens righteousness dwelleth. But law shall cease 
when fulfilled in a very real sense. There is no law to him 
who can say “ thy law is within my heart.” When law has 
become both law and impulse, it has ceased to be law, inas- 
much as it no longer stands over against the doer as am 
external constraint. 

Verse 19.—On this permanence of the law, Christ builds its 
imperative authority in his kingdom. Obviously, the “ king- 
dom of heaven” in verse 19 means the earthly form of that 
kingdom. The king republishes, as it were, the old code, and 
adopts it asthe basisofhis law. He thus assumes the absolute 
right of determining precedence and dignity inthat kingdom, 
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The sovereign is the “fountain of honour,” whose word 
énnobles, Observe the merciful accuracy of the language. The 
breach of the commandments either in theory or in practice 
does not exclude from the kingdom, for it is, while realized on 
earth, a kingdom of sinful men aiming after holiness; but the 
smallest deflection from the law of right, in theory or in 
practice, does lower a man’s standing therein, inasmuch as it 
makes him less capable of that conformity to the king, and 
@Onsequent nearness to him, which determines greatness and 
smallness there. Dignity in the kingdom depends on Christ- 
likeness, and Christ-likeness depends on fulfilling, as he did, 
all righteousness. Small flaws are most dangerous because 
least noticeable, More Christian men lose their chance of 
promotion in the kingdom by a multitude of little sins than 
by single great ones, 

Verse 20.—Asthe King has himself by his perfect obedience 
fulfilled the law, his subjects likewise must, in their obedience, 
transcend the righteousness of those who best knew and most 
punctiliously kept it. The Scribes and Pharisees are not here 
regarded as hypocrites, but taken as types of the highest con- 
formity with the law which the old dispensation afforded. 
The new kingdom demands a high 2, namely a more spiritual 
and inward righteousness, one corresponding to the profounder 
meaning which the King gives to the old commandment. 
And this loftier fulfillment is not merely the condition of 
dignity in, but of entrance at all, intothe kingdom. Inward 
holiness is of the essence of the character of all its subjects. 
How that holiness is to be ours is not here told, except in so 
fay as it is hinted by the fact that it is regarded as the issue 
of the King’s fulfilling the law. These last words would have 
been terrible and excluding if they had stood alone. When 
they follow “I am come to fulfil,” they are 4 veiled gospel, 
implying that by his fulfillment the righteousness of the law 
is fulfilled in us, 

2. The illustrative example in the case of the old command- 
ment against murder. This part of our lesson falls into three 
—each occupying two verses, First we have the deepening 
and expansion of the commandment. ‘This part begins with 
the royal style again. “ What was said to them of old” is 
left in its full authority. “But I say unto you,” represents 
Jesus as possessing co-ordinate authority with that law of 
which the speaker is unnamed, perhaps because the same 
word of God which now spoke in him had spoken it. We 
must leave others to supply the needful information as to the 


~ Jewish courts and sanhedrim, and as to that valley of Hinnom, 


where the offal of Jerusalem and the corpses of criminals were 
burned, Nor need we discuss the precise force of “ Raca” and 
“thou fool.” The main points to be observed are, the 
distinct extension of the conception of “ killing” to embrace 
malevolent anger, whether it find vent or is kept close in the 
heart; the clear recognition that, whilst the emotion which 
ig the source of the overt act is of the same nature as the act, 
and that therefore he who “hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
there are degrees in criminality, according as the anger 
remains unexpressed or finds utterance in more or less bitter 
and contemptuous language; that consequently there are 
degrees in the severity of the punishment which is adminis- 
tered by no earthly tribunal; and that, finally, this stern 
sentence has hidden in it the possibility of forgiveness, inas- 
much as the consequence of the sin is liability to punishment, 
but not necessarily suffering of it. The old law had no such 
mitigation of its sentence. 

Verses 23, 24.—The second part of this illustration intensi- 
fies tho command by putting obedience to it before acts of 
external worship. The language is vividly picturesque. We 
see a worshiper standing at the very altar while the priest 
is offering his sacrifice. In'that sacred moment, while he is 


confessing his sins, a flash across his memory shows him a 3 


brother offended,—rightly or wrongly it matters not. The 
solemn sacrifice is to pause while he seeks the offended one, 
and, whatever the other man’s reception of his advances may 
be, cleanses his own bosom of its perilous stuff; then he may 
come back and go on with the interrupted worship. Nothing 
could put in a clearer light the prime importance of the 
command, than this setting aside of sacred religious acts for 
itssake. “Obedience is better than sacrifice.” And the little 
word “therefore,” at the beginning of verse 23, points to the 
terrible penalties as the reason for this urgency. If such 
destruction may light on the angry man, nothing should 
come between him and the conquest of his anger. Such self- 
conquest, which will often seem like degradation, is more 
acceptable service of the King, and truer worship, than all 
words or ceremonial acts. Deep truths as to the relations 
between worship, strictly so called, and life, lie in these words, 
which may well be taken to heart by those whose altar is 
Calvary, and their gift the thank-offering of themselves. ° 

Verses 25, 26.—The third part is a further exhortation to 
the same swifiness in casting out anger from the heart, 
thrown into a parabolic form. When you quarrel with a 
man, says Christ in effect, prudence enjoins to make it up as 
soon as possible, before he sets the law in motion. If once 
he, as plaintiff, has brought you before the judge, the law 
will go on mechanically through the stages of trial, condem- 
nation, surrender to the prison authorities, and confinement 
till the last farthing has been paid. 8o, if you are conscious 
that you have an adversary,—and any man that you hate is 





your adversary, for he will appear against you at that solemn 
judgment to come,—agree with him, put away the anger out 
of your heart at once. In the special casein hand, the “ad- 
versary” is the man with whom we are angry. In the gen- 
eral application of the precept to the whole series of offenses 
against the law, the adversary may be regarded as the law 
itself, In either interpretation, the stages of appearing before 
the judge and so on up till the shutting up in prison are the 
stages of the judgment before the tribunal, not of earth, but 
of the kingdom of heaven, They point to the same dread 
realities as are presented in the previous verses under the 
imagery of the Jewish courts and the foul fires of the valley 
of Hinnom, Christ closes the grave parable with his solemn 
“Verily I say unto thee”—as looking on the future judg- 
ment, and telling us what his eyes saw, The words have no 
bearing on the question of the duration of the imprisonment, 
for he does not tell us whether the last farthing could ever 
be paid or not; but they do teach this lesson, that, if once we 
fall under the punishments of the kingdom, there is no end to 
them until the last tittle of the consequences of our breach of 
its law has been paid. To delay obedience, and still more to 
delay abandoning disobedience, is madness, in view of the 
storm that may at any moment burst on the heads of the 
rebels, 

Thus he deepens and fulfills one precept of the old law by 
extending the sweep of its prohibition from acts to thoughts, 
by setting obedience to it above sacrifice and worship, and by 
picturing in solemn tones of parabolic warning the conse- 
quenees of having the disobeyed precept as our unreconciled 
adversary. In this one case we have a specimen of his mode 
of dealing with the whole law, every jot of which he expanded 
in his teaching, and perfectly observed in his life. 

A gospel is hidden even .in these warnings, for it is dis- 
tinotly taught that the offended law may cease to be our 
adversary, and that we may be reconciled with it, ere yet it 
has accused us to the judge, It was not yet time to proclaim 
that the King “fulfilled” the law, not only by life, but by 
death, and that therefore all his believing subjects “are jus- 
tified from all things, from which ye could not be justified by 
the law,” as well as endowed with the righteousness by which 
they fulfill that law in deeper reality, and fairer completeness 
than did those “of old time,” who loved it most. 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 

LAW THE FOUNDATION, GRACE THE SUPERSTRUCTURE, 

Chaos became cosmos by its subjection to law. Judaism 
built heavenward with Sinai as a base, There is no high 
possibility for ns that does not rest on “thou shalt” from 
God, and “I will” from man. Did Christ come to abolish 
commandments and give liberty instead?. Did the law of 
blossom and fruit come to abolish gravitation? It came only 
to advance toward perfection that which had been and ever 
must be obedient to that fundamental law. Christ came 
with the sunshine of love, rain of grace, blossoms of spring- 
time, and fruitage of the world’s harvest-home to those who 
kept the commandments, even to make great in the kingdom 


of heaven whosoever shall keep and teach these same com-. 


mandments, and to make men entering heaven by sublimest 
faith least therein, if they break these commandments and 
teach men 60. F 

In a sense, Christ restored sinners to a standing before the 
law, and put them under fresh obligations to keep it. Go, 
and sin no more against the law, lest a worst thing come upon 
thee, 

The least jot or tittle of an expression of God’s law is 
dearer to him than the whole material heavens and earth. 

The Greeks had gods for every separate field under their 
observation. We sought in vain to account for running 
rivers, falling rain, rising mist, blowing winds, till the broad 
generalization about gravitation covered them all. We yet 
search in vain for a broader generalization that shall cover 
gravitation and a dozen other laws. Christ shows it in the 
higher realms of the kingdom of God. First we had a com- 
mandment against idolatry, profanity, Sabbath-breaking, dis- 
honoring of parents, murder, adultery, etc. But Christ gen- 
eralized them all under the broader law of love. But it 
includes, not abolishes, all the rest. 

Here is unity in principle and progressiyeness in revela- 
tion. Under the former and latter dispensations, law is 
essential, obedience necessary. The preacher that talks love 
and grace, and exempts from stern obedience to duty, will 
see his works come to naught in the final fire. Even wor- 
ship is spurned till the brother is reconciled. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Not to destroy, but to fulfil (v.17). Christ’s work is that of 
completion. This is true not only of the law, but of every 
individual life. There is no completeness in the world ex- 
cept as Christ makes it. “The head of every man is Christ.” 
Without Christ any man is headless, lifeless) He may have 
health, and wealth, and learning, and fame, and friends; but 





if he has not Christ, he is without a head. He is not fitted to | 
live, far less to die. Let every young man know that if he 
would be ready to enter college or to graduate; to begin work 

on a farm, or to be a clerk in a store; to go to sea, or to stay 

at home; to be married, or to remaia single,—there is no 

hope of his finding such readiness without Christ in his heart, 

as the Saviour whom he trusts, “ Ye stand complete in Him” 

is the word to whoever does stand complete in this world; for 

He came not to destroy, but to fulfill, 

Tiil heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away (v.18). If a man stands on Bunker Hill monus 
ment, his standing-place may crumble into ruins. If he ison 
the summit of El Capitan, the mountain below him may be 
swallowed up in the yawning earth. If his fortune is in the 
Bank of England, the bank may fail, and leave him in pov- 
erty, If he has millions in government bonds, the governs 
ment itself may gotoruin. If he has the surest friend on 
earth to depend on, that friend may prove untrue like Peter 
in the hour of severest trial, If the firmest fixed star of the 
universe were his habitation, a man could not be sure of per 
manency when “the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” But if a child 
of God has his finger on a Bible promise, he can laugh the 
world to scorn, His position is secure, The very gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. “The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth ; but the word of our God shall stand for ever.” 

Shall break, ... and shall teach (v. 19). Wrong doing and 
wrong teaching go together, whether the wrong doer would 
have it so or not. Commonly, when a man begins to do evil, 
he begins at the same time to conform his moral code to his 
conduct, so as to justify his course to his own conscience. 
When you find an editor, or a minister, or any other man, 
letting down on his principles, you may be pretty sure that 
he has already been letting down on his practice in some 
way. Having failed to keep up his conduct to his old code 
of morality, he is trying to bring practice and precept together 
by explaining away the force of the precept. Breaking a 
commandment to begin with, he is teaching others that that 
is the way to do, But even when a man tries to live one way 
and teach another, he makes a poor success of it. “Actions 
speak louder than words.” A father’s counsel against wine- 
drinking or tobacco-using amounts to little in the face of his 
example in the opposite direction, A mother’s or a teacher’s 
exhibit of an unloving or a pleasure-seeking spirit more than 
counterbalances her best words of advice on the other side. 
If you break a commandment, you will probably teach others 
to do the same, whether you intend to or not; and yours is 
the twofold guilt in consequence, 

Except your righteousness shall exceed, . . . ye shall in no wise 
enter (v. 20). It is not enough to do as well as others do. 
The question for you, on any point of morals, is not, What 
do the best people in our community do about this thing? 
but What does God say about it? What is right? If all 
the elders of your church go to the theatre, that doesn’t 
make theatre-going allowable, If all the deacons send their 
daughters to dancing-school, that does not justify you in a 
similar course. If your superintendent allows card-playing 
in his family, that doesn’t change the nature of cards, If 
your pastor uses tobacco, that doesn’t make the habit a. 
cleanly or a desirable one. The poorest justification of any 
course of doubtful propriety is, that “all the godliest mem- 
bers of our church approve it.” If the thing is not right by 
itself, making it “the fashion” doesn’t improve its moral 
quality, “Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil.” 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Whosoever shall say, Thou fool (v. 22). This Sermon on the 
Mount is cutting into our practices, if not into our privileges. 
The putting of murder and of calling a man a fool under 
one head, is not what we have been accustomed to, after 
eighteen centuries of teaching on the subject. Most of us, if 
charged specifically with murder, would not hesitate to enter 
the plea “not guilty.” Dut can we say that we never said 
in our heart, if not with our lips, to a Christian brother, 
“Thou fool” ? We will all admit, I think, that we have 
been tempied in this direction whether we have been delivered 
from the evil or not. When a Christian brother fails to see 
the truth as we see it; when he fails to comprehend our 
reasoning; when he is unready to follow our advice, or to 
admit that it is kind for us to proffer it; when he persist- 
ently acts against his own interests, as we look at them,—we 
are quite inclined to say, “Thou fool!” But who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? To his own miaster he 
standeth or falleth.’ You have no more right to deny that 
brother the privilege of his opinions than you have to deny 
him the privilege of living. His individuality is as sacred 
as his life. To refuse him your loving respect for that indi- 
viduality is as clearly a sin as to bear him a hatred which 
would on occasion show itself in his murder. 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger.” 

First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift (v. 24). It is of no use for us to talk about keeping the 
first commandment of the law, while we are in violation of 
the second, God does not want us to be bringing him gifts 
while we are hating his children. Unless our love takes in 
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all the family of the redeemed, we can never please the Father 
of that family. Coming to church, for a part in prayer and 
praise and money-giving, is an empty show while we are at 
variance with our neighbors, “First be thou reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come.” Yes, “and then come.” It 
is not enough to be at peace with all mankind, to be good 
neighbors, and to show love for our fellows, Love to God 
does not exhaust itself in love for man. It is as wrong to be 
content with trying to keep the second commandment to the 
neglect of the ‘first, as to try the other form of half-way obe- 
dience. The man who says he squares his life by the Golden 
Rule, and thinks that is all God asks of him, is like a son 
who treats kindly his brother and sisters, but never speaks. a 
word of love or thanks to his father or mother, or even gives 
them an attentive ear when they speak to him, His filial 
ingratitude is all the more shameful in contrast with his 
show of brotherly tenderness. The religion of Christ is not 
a one-sided one. It commands love to man and love to God. 
“ First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” First be in a right spirit for worship, and then 
come and worship. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Jesus and the Law; or, Outward Morality not Enough—The 
Pharisees had charged Jesus with attempting to destroy the 
law (Mark 2: 24; John 5: 16, 18). This charge Jesus 
strongly repudiates in verses 17-19 of our lesson, Then he 
turns on his hypocritical assailants, and assures the people 
that unless their righteousness shall exceed that of the 
Pharisees, they shall in no case enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Jesus then goes on to interpret the true spirit of the old law, 
and shows how much deeper and fuller are its requirements 
than the scribes and Pharisees had guessed. The leaders of 
the people had taught, that to abstain from murder—that is, the 
outward act—was a fulfilling of the sixth commandment, and 
that, ifthey had not taken the life of a fellow-creature, they 
were safe from the judgment, To this Jesus answers that 
anger without any just cause is wicked, and exposes a man to 
the judgment as well as murder. This reminds-us of what 
John says in 1 John 3: 15: “ Whosoever hateth his brother is 
a murderer.” Since anger and hatred are the occasions of 
murder, God judges a man by these, and not by: the mere 
outward act. There is many a murderer living who has not 
taken the life of any human being. He has perhaps not 
dared to, or has not had the fitting opportunity, though all 
the time he really cherishes the murderous hatred in his 
heart. However much men may judge by outward appear- 
ance, God never judges thus, for the Lord looks upon the 
heart; and as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. This 
shows us that we are judged by what we feel, as well as by 
what we do. The truth is, if a man would steal if he could 
safely, he is a thief; and if a man would kill were it safe, he 
is a murderer; and if a man would lie if he dared, he is a 
liar. God’s law runs deep, and brings many a man in guilty 
who thinks himself quite moral. The Pharisees never 
dreamed of their being excluded from the kingdom of God. 
Were they not moral? Did they not keep the very letter of 
the law in all its minuteness? Certainly, But they passed 
over its spirit, and so broke it every day of their lives. 

Again Jesus warns his hearers that the refusal to do one’s 
duty iscriminal. Verses 23 and 24 show this. No offering of 
any gift at the altar can take the place of neglected duty. In 
the Episcopal confession, we say “ we have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, and there is no health 
in us.” This is true in the case of most of us. Many persons, 
if told that they are sinners in God’s sight, will say: “Why, 
I never do any one any harm!” Yes, but do you ever do any 
active good? We are judged by what we ought to do, and yet 
neglect, as well as by what we do. I remember well in our 
Mission a poor old man over sixty years of age, who was accepted 
by the church officers, and who was to unite with our church 
on the ensuing communion Sunday. That day he failed to 
appear, and, in fact, came no more for three months. One 
day suddenly he reappeared, On being asked why he had been 
80 long absent, he said, “ Well, after I was accepted by the 
church officers, I remembered that I had a brother in Pennsyl- 
vania with whom I quarreled eighteen years ago, and with 
whom I had had no communication since. So I started to be 
reconciled first with him, and had to walk all the way there- 
We were reconciled, and I earned money enough to get back, 
and here I am now ready to unite with the church,” This he 
did, and soon after he fell sick, and went to his eternal rest. 
That was the spirit of which Jesus speaks in verse 24. Mast 
probably our sins of omission are far more numerous than our 
sins of commission, and they are harder todetect. The priest 
and the Levite who merely “passed by on the other side” 
did no active harm to the wounded man; yet our Lord 
condemns them for their sin of omission. They ought to 
have helped him. Is it not a sin for a captain to pass by a 
wrecked ship at sea without trying to rescue the sailors that 
are on board? The#world would cry out against him for 
neglect of duty. Yet in the same way exactly is it a sin not 
to give for the spread of the gospel, and not to work for the 
conversion of souls to the Lord Jesus Christ. This fact 
brings in many nominal Christians as guilty hypocrites before 








God. “Moral enough they may be, but mere morality counts 
little with God. Religious in the truest sense they must be, if 
they would enter the kingdom of God. Morality affects the 
outward, religion the inward man; and God judges us by the 
inner man, 

Though not found in this lesson, the teacher should not 
fail now to call attention to the fact that this live Christ-like 
spirit of religion is utterly impossible for us, without the 
Divine aid. This is when the gospel goes farther than the 
law. The law points out duty, and curses him who does not 
live up to it. The gospel gives us the power to live up to 
our duty. The law marks out the road; the gospel helps us 
to travel that road. In this way we see that the gospel ful- 
fills the law, honors it, and makes it possible for men to keep 
it. The law never saved any man, and, indeed, was not given 
for that purpose. The gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth. If therefore we are to es- 
cape from the just condemnation of the law, it must be in 
some other way than by our faulty morality. This way we 
find in the Word. Jesus pardons past transgressions, and 
gives grace for future living, and so fulfills every jot and tittle 
of the law of God. This is the true way, and there is no other. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall what was taught last week of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Who preached? Where? How had he spent a 
night before that? What were some of Jesus’ words? What 
is the sermon called? It will be well to put on the board a 
few key-words from the divisions of the sermon as used from 
week to week, to be recalled in reviewing it in parts or as a 
whole. This may seent too difficult for little chiidren, and, of 
course, cannot be so thoroughly done as with older scholars; 
but much of the practical part can be adapted to the very 
young. Question on the word “blessed” as used. Who are 
the blessed? How can all be blest? How bless others? 
There were people listening to Jesus’ sermon who thought 
this new preacher had come to set up a new kind of religion, 
and would do away with some of the old laws they had been 
taught to obey. When you want to do as you please, or go 
where you ought not, do you ever wish you had not been for- 
bidden? Suppose you went back to school after vacation, and 
the teacher should say: “ You need not mind any of the old 
rules,” which scholars would be most pleased at that,—the 
goods or the heedless, ones? There were some listening to 
Jesus who came to find fault with the preacher. Are there 
any such people nowadays? Those in Jesus’ time were 
called scribes and Pharisees. A scribe means one who writes 
or copies. There were no printed books as we have now, and 
the Old Testament scriptures were all copied by hand on 
rolls of skin or parchment. The scribes who did this copied 
every word and letter; not a line nor a dot could be forgotten, 
not a word left out or changed. They studied the law, and 
read it to the people, and told them that every word must be 
exactly kept. There were people called Pharisees,—which 
means “separate ;” they claimed to be holier and better than 
any one else. They found fault with Jesus, for they said he 
and his disciples did not keep all the laws of Moses, It was 
to show how mistaken they all were, that Jesus said to them 
our golden text. Now even children know that Jesus’ com- 
ing proved all Scripture true, The Old Testament promised 
he should come; the New Testament tells us how he came. 
The Ten Commandments taught what to obey, Jesus came 
to be an example, and show us how. The old sacrifices were 
offerings for sin; he came to be a sacrifice, and teach how, for 
his sake, God would forgive sin. The Passover feast was to 
teach how God saved where his angel saw the sign of the 
blood on the door. Jesus came to be our Passover, and by 
his dying blood cleanse from sin and save the sovl. That is 
what Jesus meant by saying he came to fulfill the law. 
When did he say to John the Baptist, “It becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness”? In his sermon, Jesus taught the 
people that the word of God is sure, and will last forever. 
They knew how careful the scribes were about every little 
dot in their copies of the Law; but he who is called the Word 
said that every letter and line of the Word of God is surer, 
and will last longer, than all the heavens and the earth, 

How to Obey.—Jesus never taught anything that people 
could not understand; he made it plain how to do and how 
not todo. He said they must not break one of the least 
commandments, not of the ten commandments only, but they 
must not do the smallest thing that the Bible forbids. Look 
in Deuteronomy 22 ; 6, and you will find what they call the 
“bird’s-nest commandment,” the least of all. Read the next 
verse, and you will see that a little commandment has a great 
promise to those who obey, In this same sermon you will 
find that Jesus talks of birds to teach some lessons) Every 
command and precept of the Bible is made to be obeyed, and 
this is what Jesus eaid about it, 

Do and Teach.—What would you think of a preacher or a 
teacher who talked against sin, and then did the very things 
he taught others not todo? Can a little child do and teach 
others? A child can obey, and can be an example to others. 
Does your little brother or sister try to do everything as be 





do and teach, They shall be called great in the kingdom of 

heaven. Jesus told them how not to do; for he said unless 

they should be and do better than the scribes and Pharisees, 

they could not even enter into the kingdom of heaven. What 

was the answer Jesus gave when he was asked, “ Which ia the 

great commandment in the law”? 

With All thy Heart.—All Jesus’ words were meant for the 

heart; not for outside looks, but for the spirit which kept the 

Law. He explained by reminding them of the sixth com- 
mandment. What is it? He said to be angry without cause, 
to call hard names, and have hatred in the heart, is really to 
break the commandment. Could any ene love God with all 
the heart, and yet hate another? Could he pray to God with 
anger in his heart? 

How to Forgive—Suppose a Jew had gone to the temple 
with a lamb for the altar, and was feeling angry with another 
Jew whom he hated. Would that offering be pleasing to 
God? Jesus told them no; leave the gift there; go and find 
the man, speak gentle words of peace-making; and then go back 
and offer the sacrifice. Does God love to hear prayer from a 
child’s lips when its heart is full of anger? There were 
many quarrels in Jesus’ time, as there are now, about prop- 
erty, money, or debts, If a man could not pay, he could be 
taken before an officer, and put in prison, and kept there 
until the last cent was paid. Suppose he had nothing to pay 
with? His wife or children could be sold as slaves, and made 
to work until the money was earned and paid. Jesus taught 
how much better to forgive, and be at peace, in time agree 
upon some terms. He shows how God will forgive; his love 
is free, and if we do and teach all his commandments with 
hearts of love, we are at peace with him, and safe from pun- 
ishment. What is the promise of blessing to the peace- 
makers? ‘You can learn from this part of Jesus’ sermon how 
to forgive, how to obey in heart, and with a spirit of love be 
forgiving, gentle, kind, having a peaceful heart towards God 
and all the world. If everybody felt so, and would do and 
teach, wouldn’t the whole earth be the kingdom of heaven? 
Will you try to do your share? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


DesrRoyine orn FuLFmiiine tHe Law.—The gist of thd 
passage, so far as the special local light illumines it, seems to 
be that the Jews believed that the Messiah was to fulfill the 
law in just the manner that Jesus declares he himself is to do 
it; and thus the hopes of the nation are encouraged; and 
those objectors to him and his claims, who had supposed his 
condemnation of human tradition to be a destroying of the 
law of Moses, have the ground cut away from them. The 
words “or the prophets” have thus a double edge; for they 
were his predecessors in inveighing against ceremonialism 
and profitless traditions. In the same light verse 20 comes 
out clearer. The “righteousness” has several Oriental word- 
plays and allusion-ideas, which imply that deeds, not words, 
substance, not form, characterize those who enter the realm 
of the Messiah (in this world), or the kingdom of heaven; 
and that the scribes and Pharisees, who were profvssionally 
straining after the literal jot and tittle of the law, were in a 
pretty sure way to miss that which they prided themselves 
upon as upholding for the hope of the nation. The entrance 
into the Messiah’s kingdom was attained by right doing, not 
by building hedges about the law in wordy traditions, Verse 
16 of the chapter, which seems to end a natural paragraph, 
has its antistrophic echo in verse 20, which seems to end the 
next natural paragraph. We must, indeed, go back a little, 
and note that verses 1-12 declare the blessedness of those who 
belong to the kingdom of heaven, verses 13-16 proceed by 
common-life illustrations to enforce their earnestness and 
duty, and verses 17-21 indirectly defend his own Messiahship. 
Not that this is an analysis of that part of the discourse, or at 
all an adequate account of it, but it is a rude defining of the 
local banks through which the stream flows to that point. 

Tue “Jor on TitTie.”—As just hinted, the full force of 
the words in the passage are not seen without looking at the 
“scribes and Pharisees” farther on ; whence also their meta- 
phorical use becomes apparent. But to step down to their 
local color in Oriental eyes, it lies on the surface that the jot 
was the letter iota (or jota, yota) in Greek, or the yadh or yadh 
of the then common Semitic alphabets, in all of which it is 
the smallest of the letters as written—though this statement 
must be taken generally, neither pressed to include the Phe- 
nician alphabet, nor the later Arabic, where the letter be- 
comes actually more extensive than some others. The 
phonetist will perhaps love to hunt up some allusion to the 
fact involved in certain Semitic changes in root-letters, though 
really that matter does not come in here. Neither is it at all 
probable that the Greek iota qubscript has anything to do with 
the matter, powerful as the illustration would be if it could 
be insisted on. Those who wish to see how the yédh can be 
illustrated from the Talmudists may look at Lightfoot’s 
“ Hore Hebraice” (on Matthew 5: 18), where they will algo 
see the difficulty of reproducing the illustrations and exam- 
ples in Roman type. It is extremely pertinent, however, and 
to be looked up by those whocan. The titile’is more difficult. 
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Greek, or the Massoretic accents of the Hebrew text insquare 
character, have to be given up—at least, given up as his- 
torically untrue, though, like the tota subscript for the jot, 
they serve well enough to give a general idea of what sort of 
things Jesus is talking. The various Oriental translators all 
use a word for the “tittle,” which, each in its own language, 
means a little line or stroke, or part of astroke; though also, 
sometimes, the word may be used for a style of writing, the 
styles differing, for example, as lower case differs from capi- 
tals, On the whole, the Latin apex or apiculus seems to give 
the meaning best. The view that it means those minute 
strokes which make the difference between letters which 
closely resemble one another, is fair enough, and perhaps 
exact enough if the expression is to be taken as indicating an 
exact, closely defined thing. But it seems to me, from all 
the light I can gather, that the expression is intended to be 
general, and means any and all of the essential minutie of 
the written matter; as if it had said, “one yédh or other 
small bit in the writing.” The Talmudic sentence, “ Who- 
ever changes a f} into a f} destroys the world,” is often 
quoted to illustrate the force of our passage. The saying gets 
its force from the fact that the text “thou shalt not profane 
my holy name” gets, by the change, the meaning “ thou 
shalt not praise my holy name.” It is noteworthy, however, that 
this illustration of the jot and tittle is substantially used by 
the Talmudists in the same way as it is used by Jesus; that 
is, as a metaphorical way of saying that the law is not to be 
broken in the minutest particular. On all this subject, for 
matters not touched upon here, Lightfoot may be very profit- 
ably consulted, at the place above stated. 

“In Danoer.”—In the Oriental sense, not only, as the 
Greek properly means, under accusation before a tribunal 
having jurisdiction, or the defendant in a suit, and liable to 
condemnation, in penalty or damages, but liable also to the 
avenger without trial, since the last is still legal after a fashion. 
But in our passage the “danger” is that of a tribunal, and 
the explanation is one of old English. A parallel is to be 
seen in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, where Portia asks 
Antonio respecting Shylock, “ You stand within his danger, 
do you not?” 

i> 
é BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D, 
Tue TatMupistic View oF THE Law AND THE MESSIAH. 
«—The Torah (that is, the Law), as “the highest wisdom 
and superior to all created entities, yea, the very instrument 
by means of which God created the world” (Midrash Rabbah, 
Gen, 1, on Prov. 8 : 30), is, with regard to the religious rites 
and ceremonies contained therein, destined to “give way to 


‘the Torah which God himself in his glory will teach the 


descendants of Abraham in the remote future, when there 
shall be fulfilled the words of Isaiah 54:13; namely, ‘And 
all thy children shall be taught of the Lord’” (Midrash 
Rabbuh on Gen. 46: 28). This explains the relative position 
of Moses, a prophet like whom never arose in Israel for 
Israel, and the Messiah, who, as a prophet in Israel, is to 
be a prophet to the Gentiles too, and by him all the nations of 
‘the world are to be made to serve God and keep his law 
(Midrash, Isa. 52:13), In the days of this king Messiah, 
who is to restore the dynasty of David, all judgments will be 
upheld, sacrifices offered, and the laws of the Torah exe- 
cuted; and to these glorious times the sages and prophets 
looked forward as most propitious to the study and applica- 
tion of the Torah (Maimonides, Yad Hazagah, Part IL, 
fol. 297 a), and as the triumphant fulfillment of Zephaniah 
8:9 (Behai, Qad Hagqemah, fol. 47 d). After this the law 
(in the limited sense of the word) will lose its virtue and 
value (Babah Metseeah, 30), and the very books of the prophets 
and the hagiographa will have served their purposes (Maimon- 
ides, Hilkhoth Megillah); but the Torah (in the sublime 
sense of the word) will never pass away (Midrash, Bereshith 
Rabbah, 10: 1), nor shall a yod (“iota”) of the book be lost or 
remain unfulfilled (Sanhedrin, 20), until all nations under the 
direction of the Messiah will call on the Lord, worshiping 
him, “and the Lord shall be the king over all the earth” 
(Midrash on Psa. 21:1); for all the earth will swear allegi- 
ance to “the new Torah, which the Holy One, praised be he, 
will promulgate by the teacher of righteousness ; that is, the 
king Messiah” (Yalqut Shimoni, 46 a; " Othioth R. Akibah, 
15 d, and Abravanel on Amos 5 : 23), Till then “be as care- 
ful of the observance of a light precept as of an important 
one” (Aboth, 2: 1), of the “six hundred and thirteen precepts 
given to Moses on Sinai, which, successively reduced by David, 
by Isaiah, by Micah, were ultimately minimized by Habakkuk 
(Hab. 2: 4) to the one principle of faith (Talm., Zr. Mak- 
koth, 24), which was disregarded by either of the seven 
Classes of Pharisees, of whom, therefore, none could be called 
righteous” (Talm., Tr. Sotah). The abcve quotations, either 
peparately or collectively considered, conclusively prove the 
difference put forth in the Talmud between the fulfillment of 
‘the Law according to its spirit, and the keeping of the Law 
according to the letter. The value of the latter is of a doubt- 
‘ful kind, while the former “shines forth in its divine glory, 
producing harmony between the higher and the lower worlds, 
granting protection and salvation, teaching true righteousness 
and its proper practice, placing the purity of intentions above 
“the plurality of good works, and recommending honest activity 





in the daily occupation of a man as far superior to a fear of 
God characterized by a profusion of wotds and scarcity of 
deeds” (Sanhedrin, 99; Sotah, 21; Berakhoth, 5, 19, 61; 
Hullin, 7; Shabbath, 108, 151). And in order not to be mio- 
taken as regards the compass and impartial application of the 
spirit of the Law, the last Mishnah in Jr. Menahoth, 5 b, 
says, both he, who as a rich and learned man contributes 
much, and he, who as a poor and illiterate man contributes 
little towards the sanctification of God’s name on earth, are 
equal before God, provided the heart is directed heavenwards. 

THE PLACABLE AND CONCILIATORY CHARACTER is highly 
praised in the Talmud on various occasions, “ Be as tender 
as a reed, but never as hard as a cedar,” was, according to 
Tr. Taanith, the text of a sermon delivered by R. Elazar, son 
of R. Shimon, after having been forgiven by a man whom 
he had offended. And to Psalm 34:14 has the Midrash 
Rabbah, Lev. 9, the following additional remark: “Seek 
peace,” and introduce it into thy own house, then follow it, 
and try to open elsewhere the doors for its admission. Be 
not easily moved to anger, said R. Eliezer (Aboth, 2: 15); 
and Aboth, 1 : 12, Hillel is mentioned to have said, Be of the 
disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace; loving 
all men, and bringing them to the Torah. In Zr. Yomah, 
85, notice is given that the solemn day of atonement remains 
ineffective in all cases where a continuous repetition of for- 
giveness is expected upon a continuous repetition of sins and 
repentance; and it is distinctly declared, that, “ concerning 
the sins committed by man against God, the day of atone- 
ment may serve to secure forgiveness, but regarding the sins 
committed against the fellow-man, the day of atonement can 
only then be of any benefit to the guilty man, when he exerts 
all his efforts to pacify the injured party before commencing 
to participate in the solemn service of that solemn day.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How were the Law and the Prophets related to the coming 
of Christ? (v.17). What is here meant by the Law and the 
Prophets? (John 7:19; Acts3: 24.) What is the mean- 
ing of “fulfil”? In what peculiar sense could the Law given 
by Moses be fulfilled? (Matt. 11:13.) Name some of the 
prophecies contained in the Law. In what other way did 
Jesos fulfill the Law? (1 Pet. 2: 22.) When was it meet 
that the symbolic features of the Law should pass away? 
(v.18; Heb. 10:1, 2.) What is meant by a jot or tittle? 
How does Jesus regard those who discard the Old Testament 
Scriptures? (v. 19.) What class of people in Jesus’ day had 
already made sacrilegious inroads into the heart of the Law? 
(v.20; Matt. 15: 3-8.) What three commands of the Deca- 
logue did Jesus quote in order to show how the Law of the 
old covenant was absorbed in the new ? (vs. 21, 27, 33.) Why 
is it no longer necessary to attach special penalties to each 
law? (John 4: 34; Heb. 8: 10.) 

What is the meaning of the sixth commandment as revealed 
in the gospel? (vs. 21,22.) What is the condition of that 
man who violates the spirit of this command? (1 John 3: 15.) 
In what sense is the word “brother” here used? Does, or does 
not, Jesus recognize degrees of anger and of guilt? Is the 
emotion of anger ever right, or is it always wrong? What 
was the character and exciting cause of the passion which 
Jesus manifested, commonly called anger? (Mark 3: 5; John 
2: 14-17.) How is our worship affected by the anger which 
others may cherish against us? (vs. 23, 24.) What danger is 
there in neglecting our opportunities for reconciliation? (vs. 
25, 26.) Why is it so important that all angry passions be 
entirely subdued? (Matt.6: 14,15.) To what extent may 
we retaliate when an actual injury is done us? (vs. 38-42.) 
Why must we love and strive to benefit every individual of 
the human race? (vs. 43-48.) What is any man’s prospect of 
entering heaven oa te of his right doing? (Jas. 2 : 8-10.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Repeat the first verse of the lesson. 
2. How can laws be best fulfilled? 3. Which books of the 
Old Testament were called the law? 4. What emphatic 
points has the second verse of the lesson? & Which is the 
smallest Hebrew letter? 6. What larger meaning has “law” 
in the second than in the first verse? 7. Who shall be called 
least? 8. Who shall be called great? 9. For what reason 
shall they be so called? 10. What righteousness had scribes 
and Pharisees? 11. What righteousness does Jesus desire for 
his disciples? 12, What was said in old time? 13. “The 
judgment” refers to what court? 14. What was the highest 
Jewish court? 15. How is outspoken anger worse than an 
angry thought? 16. Why is mere anger in the heart so sin- 
ful? 17. What connection has anger with the sixth com- 
mandment? 18. How can we avoid the sin of anger? 19. 
In what graphic way does Jesus enforce the duty of recon- 
ciliation? 20. How would the altar remind the worshiper of 
his fault? 21. Why should the wrong-doer leave his gift at 
the altar? 22. How can we best prepare our hearts for God’s 
forgiveness? 23. In the adversary illustration, who is the 
wrong-doer? 24, During what time may the two parties 
agree? 25. 'Wisst:will:-happen if the parties do not agree? 
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26. Why is the last verse of the lesson so solemn in form? 
27. What is our danger, if unrepentant ? 

Questions.—1. On what mount were the 
Commandments given? 2. In what place was Jesus when 
explaining the Commandments? 3. What is the number of 
the Commandment quoted by Jesus? 4 Repeat that Com- 
mandment. 5, What sin against our brother does Jesus teach 
us to avoid? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What is the title and golden text of to-day’s lesson? 2. 
What is meant by the Law and the Prophets? 8. Do the 
teachings of Christ do away with the Old Testament? 4. In 
the main, did Christ teach new truths, or throw new light on 
old truths? 5. What did the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees consist in? 6. What did Jesus afterwards call 
them? 7. What must be right beside the outward act? 8. 
What germ, if allowed to remain in the heart and grow, will 
lead to the greatest crimes against our brother? 9. Who is our 
brother? 10. Should not our closing prayer be Psalm 51; 10? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








WHO THEN CAN BE SAVED?” 

THE LAW sis wor pasoep away. 
HAVE we kept Tae epinit or IME LAW? 
If any man sin, we have an Advocate with 
the Father. 








WHOSOEVER SHALL KEEP THE WHOLE 
LAW AND YET OFFEND IN ONE 
POINT, HE IS GUILTY OF ALL. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“ Dare to be a Daniel.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
“ More holiness give me.” 
** Who’s on the Lord’s side?” 
“What glory gilds the sacred page.” 
“ How precious is the book divine.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY.* 


A publication by Dillmann is always worthy of the 
Bible student’s attention and study. For more than 
twenty years, he, probably the greatest of Ewald’s pupils, 
has been prominent as a philologian and a theologian. 
He revived the study of Ethiopic, which had been sorely 
neglected since the days of Job Ludolf, at the close of 
the sixteenth century; and in his Ethiopic lexicon, 
grammar, chrestomathy, and text editions, he has given 
to Semitic students a help to the study of this important 
auxiliary of the Hebrew, which equals in fullness and 
scientific character Gesenius’ Thesaurus or Ewald’s gram- 
mar for the Hebrew. Occupying the first chair in the 
Old Testament department in Berlin, Professor Dill- 
mann’s official position and standing as a scholar gives 
additional importance to whatever he may say on c 
burning questions of the day. 

The book now under review is both old and new. It 
is, on the title-page, announced to take the place of the 
second edition of Knobel’s commentary on the books of 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, which was first 
published a quarter of a century ago in the familiar 
series of Old Testament commentaries known as the 
Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 
and which was prepared from a critical and anti-tradi- 
tional standpoint. It is the third volume in Dillmann’s 
revision of Knobel’s Hexateuch commentary, of which 
the first volume, on Genesis, has appeared already in the 
fifth edition, in 1886, and the second volume, on Exo- 
dus and Leviticus, in the second edition, in 1880. The 
features that so favorably marked the first two volumes 
reappear in the third. There is a remarkable wealth 
of material. At disputed points, the arguments pro and 
con are given with comparative fullness; and the honest 
endeavor is apparent to discuss these points with fair- 
ness, but of course from the critical standpoint of the 
author. The whole is compact and solid, and no pad- 
ding is allowed. The little that is left of the original 


* Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteron: 
Dr. Dillmann, 8yo, pp. ¥, 680. Leipzig: 
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Knobel is plainly distinguished from what is Dillmann’s 
independent work,—which latter is, in quality and quan- 
tity, of such a character as to make the commentary vir- 
tually a new and original production. 

Naturally the chief interest for the Old Testament 
investigator will centre in Dillmann’s critical stand- 
point and results, These latter the author had promised 
to give at the conclusion of this third volume; and ashe 
was known for years to be the chief critical opponent of 
the views of the new advanced school, this publication of 
these views was awaited with not a little interest. In 
some minor particulars, too, he differs from the theories 
of Graf and Wellhausen in regard to the historical strati- 
fication in the composition of the Pentateuch and Joshua 
(while he does not differ, except in slight particulars, in 
regard to the number of documents and the parts belong- 
ing to each); but fundamentally he differs in this, that 
he considers the so-called Priest Codex (or A of Dill- 
mann),—that is, the Levitical ordinances and laws,—not 
as exilic or post-exilic, but as pre-exilic, and considers 
it as having entered into the Pentateuch composition 
even before Deuteronomy did. This is of deeper impor- 
tance than may at first seem to be the case. In the 
reconstructionist scheme of Israel’s religious system, by 
Graf and Wellhausen and their followers, the Levitical 
system is made post-exilic, since it represents the highest 
atage of this religious development according to the 
philosophical idea of that growth of religions in general 
#8 accepted by the advanced schools. Critically to show 
that it belongs to an earlier date than a document 
(Deuteronomy) which in character is regarded as repre- 
senting an earlier stage, naturally tends to undermine 
the literary analysis and historic adjustment of sources 
upon which the reconstructionist views are based. If 
criticism is divided against criticism, how shall it stand? 

Only in one point does Dillmann seemingly yield to 
Wellhausen; namely, in the so-called Sinai legislation, 
contained chiefly in the closing chapters of Leviticus, 
and marked “S$,” containing, among other things, also 
the so-called holiness Jaws, These he regards, if not 
exilic in character, yet as having been added to the Pen- 
tateuch in the days of the exile, or immediately after. 
But one of the notable features of the whole work is the 
author’s pronounced antagonism to anything like a de- 
velopment hypothesis in Israel’s religious history— 
geradlinige Entwickelung, as he terms it. His points are 


evidently so well taken in this regard, that Stade, one of |: - 


the leading advocates of that hypothesis, has (in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, of Leipzig) taken particular 
pains to explain at length his views on this hotly disputed 
question. Indeed, this.absence of any 2 priori pMilo- 
sophical hypothesis as to the manner in which Israel’s 
history ought to have been developed, and the apparent 
earnest endeavor by a scientific criticism to unfold the 
meaning of the text without regard to any particular 
scheme to which the resulting facts may lead, is a refresh- 
ing feature of the commentary, 

The weaknesses and faults of the work are as con- 
spicuous as its merits, and are chiefly those which 
constitute the objectionable characteristics of the whole 
method of theological research of which it is one of the 
best representatives. It can be summed up in the word 
“subjectivism,” making the dicta of one’s own thoughts 
or reason the standard in judging of the historical 
character and composition of the biblical books. This 
appears nowhere more glaringly than in the attitude 
over against the New Testament statements about the 
Old, where narratives pronounced historical by the 
former are not allowed to stand before the judgment bar 
of criticism. The methods and the critical tools here 
employed are not legitimate to reverent Christian 
scholarship. In Dillmann there may be less of the 
abuse of such ways and manners than in the German 
critical work generally, and there doubtless is a much 
more pronounced acceptance of the special Divine 
guidance of Israel and of miracles in this guidance; but 
nevertheless the objectionable features are here, and 
they make the book less useful for Bible students than it 
would have been, had the author’s critical standpoint and 
“ Voraussetzungen” been of a more conservative type. 
Its chief benefit will lie in its contributions to the expla- 
nations of the separate chapters, verses and words; while 
the critical and historical background assigned to these 
chapters, verses, and words, cannot always be accepted 
by conservative scholars, , 





Not many writers possess the power of putting sugges- 
tive thoughts into #t and helpful phrases. The French, 
as a nation, have excelled in the exercise of this power, 
as is proved by a long list of writers of various schools, 
from Pascal and La Rochefoucauld to Joubert, Amiel, 
and Joseph Roux, Our English authors are rich in 





thought, but not in “thoughts,” technically so called; 
while modern readers, in the lack of helpful books in 
this department of literature, turn back to Fuller, Tay- 
lor, and Browne. \ A recent essay in the line of helpful 
meditation is The Sunny Side of Shadow, by Fannie 
Nichols Benjamin, which bears the sub-title, Reveries 
of a Convalescent. The thoughts and reflections prof- 
fered are usually true, though the author includes in her 
would-be optimism some sentences that are rather flip- 
pant and superficially pessimistic. Here and there one 
notes a remark displaying that temper, at once serene 
and stimulating, which such a book should have; but on 
the whole, the author’s ambition surpasses her achieve- 
ment. Neither in idea nor in expression does the ami- 
able book belong to literature of a high class. (63 XK 44 
inches, cloth, pp. 188. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Twenty-three years ago, Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
who then had a branch house in Cambridge, England, 
put forth a very compact and inexpensive one-volume 
Shakespeare, giving the text of the editors of the “Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare,” Messrs. William George Clark and 
William.Aldis Wright. This “Globe Shakespeare” at 
once attained remarkable favor for its clear typography, 
good glossary, and convenient form; while in text and 
line-numbering it gradually became the standard for 
reference among Shakespearean scholars, It has this 
year been reissued as the “‘ Victoria Shakespeare,” dedi- 
cated to the Queen, in three volumes, beautifully printed 
in double columns with clear type, the comedies, his- 
tories, and tragedies, of course, forming the volume- 
divisions. The Globe text is printed without revision, 
and without notes or additional matter, but a new and 
larger glossary has been added. Altogether, this Vic- 
toria Shakespeare is one of the best and most convenient 
in the market, and would be welcome if only because it 
gives the Globe text in larger type than that of the 
original well-known edition. (3 vols., 7}<54 inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 544; v, 644; v, 666. London and New 
York. Macmillan & Co. Price, $5.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


A SERMON IN A COAL-MINE. 
BY SARAH LEE. 





The blue-grass region of Kentucky has long been a 
famed locality, but the mountains are a terra incognita 
into which few travelers have cared to penetrate, The 
entire eastern part of the state, embracing forty counties, 
is a district of hills and knobs varying from one to 
three thousand feet in height, down and between which 
flowsa multiplicity of rivers, runs, creeks, and branches ; 
the streams shoot in every direction like the spoutings 
from a gardener’s watering-pot. 

Roads, strictly speaking, there are none, and the 
mountain paths are more than half the time impassable 
for vehicles, Travel is dominated by the streams. You 
lie down at night in a cabin by the side of a tiny creek; 
in the morning your scarcely perceptible streamlet has 
become a roaring torrent, and your course is stayed till 
the water goes down. The native sits in his doorway, 
smoking his pipe, till the rise is over, and he can go to 
mill, a true picture of Oriental content and indolence; 
where he is, or what he is doing, matters as little to him 
as to the Muslim, who says “ Bismillah!” to good and 
ill alike. 

Valleys are narrow down there, and farming is simple. 
Stones must be gathered from the surface and piled in 
heaps,—they look like giant’s cairns or Druids’ altars; and 
stumps of trees must be rooted up and burned before 
ever the struggle of plowing on the mountain side can 
be attempted. The main effort is to raise corn enough 
for the cattle, and meal for the household. ‘ The stalks 
make the fodder. 

The people are sturdy in character and hardy in their 
habit; they are independent of the outside world; their 
wants are few; interests and ambitions local, they know 
nothing and care less for life beyond the mountains, 
Their feuds areas lasting as the Montague’s and Capulet’s, 
and their hospitality is as freeas the Arab’s. The houses 
of unhewn logs are “chinked” with mud, have chimneys 
built on the outside, and boards laid for floors; they are 
decorated within by strings of red peppers, and bags of 
dried apples and peaches. Your host gives you the choice 
of “long or short sweetening” for your coffee,—“ short 
sweetnin’” being brown sugar, and “long” sorghum syrup. 

A mine of wealth has lately been discovered in the 
numerous coal and iron beds which underlie the face 
of the earth. Railroads are rapidly.tunneling the 


mountains and bridging the streams, andsoun the peculiar 
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characteristics will be as much a thing of the past as 
the slave-blocks which were such a familiar feature 
of Southern life in the “ brave days of old.” 

There ig little religion, or even the semblance of it, in 
these wilds, The Methodist circuit rider, the colporteur 
of the Bible Society, and the agent of the Sunday-school 
Union, with their occasional meetings, were formerly the 
only heralds of the gospel, But since the country has 
been opened up, home missionaries have of late occupied 
frontier posts, and while there are still counties which 
can scarcely be distinguished from heathendom, the people 
hear the word gladly ; and when the mountain evangelist, 
George O. Barnes, made his tour through the brush, he 
was everywhere received with open hearts, 

Geigersville, up in the heart of the coal regions, was the 
first mining-town we had ever been in; and the streets 
presented a strange sight, filled with men and boys in 
their rough mining-suits and close fitting skull-caps, 
ornamented in front with a little tin lamp, shaped like 
a diminutive coffee-pot, 

When the invitation came for Mr. Barnes to go down 
into the mine to preach to those who could not leave it, 
he assented gladly. We went in on the tramway with a 
dummy engine and two open cars,—the first filled with 
visitors, and the other loaded with begrimed colliers 
who had knocked off work,—all going a mile and a half 
underground to hear a sermon, 

The men and boys went into the tunnel singing, howl- 
ing, and creating pandemonium, but at a lull in the din, 
Miss Barnes, the singer, began in her clear, sweet voice, 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” As voice after voice joined 
in, the confusion quieted down, until, when we reached 
Bunting’s Switch, the hearts of the hearers were in tune 
for the solemn services that followed, 

The passway at the Switch is about twenty feet wide. 
The little organ, without which Mr, Barnes never travels, 
was unboxed and set up on top of its own encasement, 
and there the evangelist also stood. The visitors sat in 
the car, while the miners stood grouped around, or sat on 
blocks of shining black coal, one of which was brought 
for the organist’s seat. The only light was from the 
lamps on the miners’ caps; and the flickering flame sent 
out a strange, lurid light, and threw wavering rays into 
the darkness, 

It was a striking Rembrandt scene, the long galleries 
stretching like arms in all directions; the ladies, in their 
separate car, as if set apart from the unfamiliar surround- 
ings ; the preacher and his daughter above the heads of 
the congregation, and the sooty miners, black as the ele- 
ment in which they worked, with the fantastic flames 
leaping and curling around their heads, it was like 
preaching to the spirits in prison. There were pitiful, 
un-childlike children’s faces, and there were men with 
hardened, haggard, careworn expression; but all, it 
seemed to me, wore an awed, subdued expression as the 
sweet notes of the gospel invitation, “Come to Jesus,” 
rang out on the still air, and were caught up by the echo, 
till from every passage and archway was repeated in low 
but distinct notes, ‘Come to Jesus just now.” The 
effect was startling. You looked up quickly to see the 
voices with which the air was filled; and when the con- 
gregation sank on their knees in prayer, the very Spirit 
seemed brooding over them. I never witnessed a more 
impressive scene. The silence and the darkness gave an 
eerie, uncomfortable feeling, which the preacher recog- 
nized; for he took for his text one that strangely suited 
the time and place: “ Darkness was upon the face of the 
deep, and the Spirit of the Lord moved.” 

It was a simple gospel sermon, brought to the capacity 
of the hearers,—the darkness of sin like the darkness in 
which they lived. The illustrations were taken from 
daily life, the trials and temptations with which they 
were surrounded ; and he closed by an earnest appeal to 
them to come out of the darkness into the light which 
was shining for them. ‘I have seldom seen anywhere a 
more orderly congregation; and when at the close the 
invitation was given, and we sang, 

* Come to the Light, 
’Tis shining for thee,” 


twelve persons rose for prayer. 

I am gure that none who witnessed it will ever forget 
that sermon in the heart of a coal-mine, “It was one 
of the most delightful services of my life,” said Mr, Barnes 
afterwards. “I have preached Christ on the rolling 
ocean, in the crowded milas of India, and on the snow- 
bound cars of a Western prarie, but never before in the 
bowels of the earth,” 

Later in the evening, as a fitting accompaniment to 
the scene, he was sent for to see a boy who had been 
crushed in the coal-banks by the falling of the roof. 
There, in the little cabin, destitute of every comfort of 
life, the child—for he was little more—lay breathing his 
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life away. He could not live, the doctor 
said, till morning. The men, who in their 
rough way were doing their best to help 
the sufferer, stood ‘back, ‘while tenderly as 
@ woman the preacher knelt on the bare 
planks, and pointed the boy to the loving 
Saviour, who had died for him, ahd was 
now waiting to receive him into his lov- 
ing arms, ‘Tell it to me again,” said 
the boy; and the old, old story was told 
again, 

The singer’s low voice on the other 
side began the sweetest of all hymns: 

* Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 


And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


With one hand she smoothed back the 
matted hair from his brow. 

“© Lamb of God, I come,” fell falter- 
ingly from the lips of. the dying boy, and 
all was over for him here, but we hope a 
new life was begun in another sphere. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSEMBLY. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The eighth annual session of this popu- 
lar assembly, held at Lake View, South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, July 12-23, 
was characterized by a large attendance 
and an excellent programme. In the ab- 
sence of the Rev. Dr. Vincent during a 


greater portion of the time, the Rev. Dr. 


J. L. Hurlbut and the Rev. Dr. A. E. 
Dunning presided, The music, which 
iorms an important feature of the exer- 
lses, was in charge of Professor W. F. 


‘Sherwin; the Rev. Dr. Hurlbut. and the 


Rey. Dr. Duaning had the care of the 
normal departments; Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, 
of Brooklyn, of the primary and intermedi- 
ate classes; and Frank Beard conducted 
the classes in drawing, one for children 
and one for adults. 

Among the prominent lecturers may 
be mentioned Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, 
on English literature; Miss Lydia M. Von 
Finklestein, on the manners and customs 
of the people of Judea; President Fair- 
bairn of Mansfield College, Oxford, on 
the religions of the world; Professor 
Henry Drummond of Glasgow University, 
the Rev. Dr. P, 8. Henson of Chicago, 
the Rev. Dr. J.T. Duryea of Boston, the 
Rev. Dr. James M, King of New York, 
Professor M. D. Buell of Boston University, 
the Hon. R. G. Horr of Michigan, General 
John L. Swift, and others, Perhaps the 
lectures of Mrs. Woolson, which were 
scholarly and finished, and those of Miss 
Von Finklestein, which were delivered in 
costume and fully illustrated, received the 
mostattention. President Fairbairn’s lec- 
tures were of deep interest to students of 
theology; and Professor Drummond at- 
tracted much attention and interest by his 
lecture on the heart of Africa, and by his 
conferences on biblical and _ spiritual 
themes. Mr. A. P. Burbank enlivened 
the programme with a variety of well- 
rendered readings; and Mr. C. E. Bolton 
enlightened the large evening audiences, 
with the aid of the stereopticon, in regard 
to events and scenes of interest in Germany 
and France. 

On Recognition Day, the Class of ’87 of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, to the number of about three hun- 
dred and seventy, graduated with impos- 
ing ceremonies. Professor Drummond 
delivered the graduation address. 

It is worthy of note, that every year 
witnesses marked improvements in the 
grounds occupied by the Assembly, the 
introduction of new conveniences, the erec- 
tion of new buildings, etc., and also an 
increasing and extending interest in the 
Assembly, bringing new faces and enlisting 
new workers and adherents,—all of which 


‘is certainly gratifying and encouraging. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
r edition this week for eubscribers is 
112,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
Srom 5 per cent. on two . £0 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) pe i8- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in sleeplessness. 
Dr. E. L. H. Barry, Jerseyville, Ill, says: “I 
used it in a case of sleeplessness, and it acted 
like a charm.” 








*No living author surpasses him, 
and only one or two approach him, 
in the power of picturing not merely 
places, but persons,—with minute, 
and fairly startling, fidelity.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


IVAN ILYITCH, 


By Count Lyor N. Toustor. Translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Cloth, 12mo. . $1.25. 


“ Both the personal character and the literary art of 
Tolstoi are manif. sted with simpler and clearer power 
in these writings than in his novels, and the book_be- 
comes nocessary to an adequate understanding of Tol- 
stoi’s nussion and work.’’—Globe. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor. Place, New York. 





For 8. 8. Leavbrie next two years get 


ABBOTT ON “ MATTHEW” 


An lilustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 

“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
day.”—Rev. Wm. M. Juylor, D.D. (Cong.) “For quick 
reierence on a minister’s table, for help at family study. 
for aid in the Sunday-school lesson, I should commen 
this as the best book I know.”—Rev. C. 8S. Robinson, 

..D. (Pres.) ‘Convenient in form. Compact, clear, 
and interesting in comment.’ — Bishop Paddock (E} <a 
**Students will be wise to possess themselves of this 
pom, sige wf Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
nothing of the kind which, in my judgment, is so emi- 
nently qdapies to aid the earnest Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.”—Rev. R. R. 
Meredith (Cong.). One of the ablest commentaries of 
the century.”—J. H. Vincent, D.D.(Meth.) “The best 
commentary—immenselv suggestive and interesting 

me. . Wayland Hoyt, D.D. (Bapt.) 

Abbott’s Matthew, Mark, Luke, John,and Acts now 
ready. 4vols..cloth. Price per vol.. $1.75. 

, 4. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
‘ 111 William Street, New York. 
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. The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 


ing pleasure each in its way, are a help | 


to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of thane. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 





Amine of illustration for the preacher and the Sun- 
day-school teacher will be found in 


“TEN YEARS IN A POLICE COURT.” 
By Judge Wiglittle. It abounds in lessons and sug- 
gestions, and deals mighty blows against wickedness, 
It contains the wealth of ten years of experience and 
close observation. Price, $1. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, Bice me The Atlantic Monthly, 
Andover eview, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


66 
OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
a et 2 the yam pe age a beautiful, 
ractical, chea mple se r, 10 
pents: cardboard, 1s cents. WA HART. in., 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list, 
H. H. B,. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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25 cts. to us, Do you use age of 70 dif- 
and we will FREWARD CARDS ? ferent ones, 
send you a 

D. R. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


He lp 8 / Send for Catalogue of 


best 8. 8. Requisii 
Maps, Cards, &c. a 

Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 16 Negay St. New =et. 
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AN AUGUST OFFER 


FROM 


The New York Witness 


We want more subscribers to the WITNESS, 
and we are sure many people would subscribe 
if the WITNESS were introduced to them. We 
have had in past years large additions to our 
list resulting from a competition in which our 
young friends took part, seeing who would get 
the atest number of subscribers for three 
months on trial at twenty-five cents. 


THE NEXT THREE MONTHS 


pon bes a time of t interest. The pe | 
contains reports of interest to a great many, o 
the meetings held by ' 


MR. MOODY AT NORTHFIELD, 


and various other conventions of Christians in 
different places. The WitTNEss always has a 
very full and complete summary of the ~ 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


It has sometimes been said: “If you meet 
with a family.that takes the WITNESS, in town 
or country, you will find a family that is well 
posted in a general knowledge of things and 
able to speak intelligently on any subject that 
may come up.” Such a paper should be in 
every family. 


The Home Department, 
Agricultural Department, 
The Religious Department, 
including reports of the 
Fulton Street Prayer-Meeting, etc., 


and other well-known features of the paper, 


THE NEW YORK WITNESS 


The Best Weekly Newspaper 


FOR THE FAMILY. 

As an inducement to gon Joes friends to 
make some exertion on behalf of the WITNESs, 
and to enable as ‘many as ible to see how 
[po a paper for the family we supply in the 

EW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 

We offer to take 


Subscriptions for the Witness 


THREE MONTHS FOR 26 CENTS, 


from which we allow FIVE CENTS CASH 
COMMISSION, and besides offer prizes to those 
sending in the largest lists of new subscribers, 
as follows: 


To the person sending in the most names b 
September 1: ; 


FIRST LARGEST LIST.........$15 
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Je In addition to these cash prizes, as some 
may not get very large lists we will send te 
every one sending in more than TEN subscrip- 
tions (with $2) or more on the above terms, 
half-a-dozen nice SILVER-PLATED SPOONS 
— LINDON PATTERN—pretty good spoons. Now, 
let us see how many of our young friends will 
respond as in former competitions. 


NOTICE THIS: 





All girls and boys who enter this com- 
petition must first write for a sample 
copy of The New York Witness, and 
have their letter endorsed by their Sun- 
day-school superintendent or teacher, 

A copy of the paper and full instruc- 
tions will be sent free. 











The commission (five cents on each 25-cent 
subscription) will pay everybody well apart 
from these prizes, and though the amount of 
subscription received is small, it pays the 
WItnsss in this way,—that so many who try 
it for three menths are pleased to have had the 
paper brought to their notice, and not only be- 
come permanent subscribers, but also induce 
others to take the paper. 

Please observe the following directions : 

Write names and addresses plainly; head 
your letter ‘For Summer Competition;” as 
soon as you get five or more names, send them 
in with the money by post-office order, or ex- 
press order, or by bank check, or registered let- 
ter, addressed to ‘- 


JOHN DOUGALL & CO., 
Witness Office, New York. 


When you get more names to add to your club, 
send them on, and say how many you have sent 
before, and as soon as you have sent in ten 
names we will send tea-spoons as premium, 
postpaid. Mail your last letters August 31, 


<= BECIN AT ONCE. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_——@———. 
IS ANGER ESSENTIALLY 
SINFUL? 


[Editorial in The National Presbyterian.] 


Certain popular lesson helps are teach- 
ing their readers that anger is an essen- 
tially sinful emotion. “The emotion of 
anger is of the same quality as murder, 
and leads to it.” “‘He that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.’ This does not 
mean that hatred is as great a crime as 
murder, but that it grows from the same 
root, and is of the same nature. Murder 
is only anger full grown. Anger often 
leads to murder. The Master’s words here 
should be carefully considered. They con- 
demn all anger against another” (West- 
minster Teacher, exposition of Lesson 8, 
verse 22). Something of the same view is 
presented by The Pilgrim Teacher, but in 
much more guarded terms. The Sunday 
School Times has not yet spoken on this 
point. 

The writers to whom we refer were mis- 
led by the Revised Version. In assuming 
that the revised version of this passage 
is correct they made a serious mistake. 
The expression, “ without a cause,” in the 
Greek a single word, is not to be rejected. 
The external evidence is not by any 
means sufficiently clear to justify treating 
it as an interpolation, and the internal 
evidence in its support is conclusive. The 
revised version of this text makes our Lord 
condemn his own act. “When he had 
looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch 
forth thine hand” (Mark 3:5). Was this 
anger sinful? But this was the anger not 
of God, simply as the Divine Being, but 
of the God-man. It was the anger of him 
who is the perfect example to all his fol- 
lowérs. “It Was the anger of the Son of 
man. This statement of the evangelist, 
then, in regard to the anger of Jesus, 
ought to settle the question of the true 
reading of this passage. 

But if anger is essentially sinful, it is 
very remarkable that’ there are no other 
passages in which this is taught. But no 
such passage is to be found. When it is 
excessive, when it involves exasperation 
and malignity, when it is cherishec and is 
accompanied with a desire to injure the 
person against whom it is directed, it is 
sinful. This is plainly and strongly con- 
demned by the Scriptures, “Be not hasty 
in thy spirit to be angry, for anger resteth 
in the bosom of fools” (Eccl. 7: 9). 
Here it is the cherishing of anger that is 
condemned. The Hebrew word translated 
“resteth” means fo reside, to dwell, or to 
abide. It implies a permanent or con- 
tinuous state. But this invelves another 
emotion that renders the anger sinful. 

The teachings of the New Testament 
are in strict harmony with this view. Paul 
says, “Be ye angry and sin not; let not 
the sun go;down upon your wrath” 
(Eph. 4: 26). It is to be conceded that 
there is some doubt in regard to the mean- 
ing of these words. But they are the 
natural and obvious rendering of the 
Greek, and there is no other passage with 
which this sense conflicts. The same view 
is presented by the Apostles in the im- 
mediate context, where we afte exhorted 
to “put away” anger (Eph. 4: 31). 
But there is no passage of the New Testa- 
mentin which anger in itself is condemned. 

The Scriptures represent God as the 
subject of this emotion. As exercised by 


him, it belongs to a‘perfect character. It 
is not only consistent with every attribute 
of the Divine mind, but it is of necessity 
that he should exercise anger toward his 
sinful creatures. With an infinite regard 
for holiness and an infinite hatred of sin, 
he must of necessity be angry with the 
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persistent panagieees, But fallen men 
are capable of exercising a kind of anger 
and, as a matter of fact, do exercise it, 
‘which is of essentially the same nature as 
‘that of God. The anger of God is his in- 
dignation toward the transgressor in view 
of his sin. But man is to such an extent 
in the image of God that, in a limited de- 
gree, he is capable of this emotion. He 
may be angry at a fellow-man, in view of 
an act which either dishonors God or 
injures a neighbor, and at the same time 
be essentially free from any spirit of 
malignity or selfishness. His anger may 
be inspired by a zeal for the honor of God 
and for the welfare or for the rights of his 
fellow-man. But upon this God will not 
look with displeasure, 

The error of the exposition quoted above 
is the result of confounding anger with 
hatred. The writer assumes that anger 
and hatred are one and the same thing. 
But this is an entire misapprehension of 
the term, We may exercise the most 
burning indignation against the transgres- 
sor, our anger may wax hot against him, 
without the smallest degree of hatred or 
animosity. Anger is compatible with the 
highest measure of love which we ever 
cherish toward a fellow-mortal. 

It is true, doubtless, that the anger of 
the mass of mankind, and to a certain 
extent the anger of the best of men, is 
sinful, On this point there is no contro- 
versy. The question is simply, Shall chil- 
dren be taught that the Master’s words 
“condemn all anger against another”? 
And if the Scriptures are accepted as 
authority, the answer need not be mis- 
taken. : 
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MAGAZINE: 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure higheclass 


literature, and can be safely wele 
©omed in any family circle. 


PRICE 250. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon rae 
celpt of 25 ete.; back numbers, 16 cts. 


Premium List with elther. 
Address: 


&. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. ¥~ 





"_ LANGUAGES. 


' The Meisterschaft S Dr. R. S. Ros. 

ENTHAL, is the only su My: meth method ever devised to 

learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 

renee ae Spanien or italian. 
ndorsed by ng linguists. $5.00 for 

books of cither language. § 

cents. Liberal Pores. to T Teachers. = om, = 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combin It 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Frice, ey tmsil wee. an 
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Methods for Collecting Money 


N EW: brary. Sample free. oodenough 


& Wozlom, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


20 Cenina Year, Send for sample copy. 
Moward Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Maas, 


FOUR HUNDRED 


Choire Reci ations and Readings, bound tn 
handsome lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 
$0 cents. Satisfaction poarenteed, J.S. OGILVIE & 
©O., Publishers, P. O. Box 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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Better, perhaps, than the telling about “Teaching and 
Teachers,” is the giving, now and then, of a portion of the book 
itself. In the section headed “ You Must Know Whom You Are 
to Teach,” Dr. Trumbull says :— 


It is a sheer absurdity for you to attempt-to teach another, unless you and 
your scholar are acquainted with a common language. It is a literal “absurdity” 
—more literal than, perhaps, you have had occasion to consider. What is an 
“absurdity”? The root of that word is ab and surdus—from a deaf man; such 
responses as would come from a man who could not hear your remarks, but who 
wanted it to appear that he did. All of us have had, or have heard, “ absurd” 
conversations of this sort. . 
So long as we suppose a 2 aobolie to know what he does not know, we shall 
refrain from causing him to know that, and in consequence we shall be unable to 
cause him to know anything beyond that—anything to an understanding of which 
that is a prerequisite. Woful mistakes are constantly making in the Sunday- 
school, because of a teacher’s failure to know his scholar just at this point—to 
know his scholar’s ignorance. A good illustration of the danger of a lack just 
here, is that given by Mrs. Horace Mann, in her story of a district school where, 
on the occasion of her visit, those boys who wanted “to be good” were asked to 
rise in their places; and all but one stood up, When that solitary little fellow 
was urged by his teacher to rise with the others, he began to cry, with a whim- 
pering “ No ”—“ no ”—between his childish sobs. At this, Mrs. Mann stepped 
down alongside of him, and putting her arm over his shoulder tenderly, she 
asked, “What do you think it means to be good, my boy?” “Ter—be— 
whipped !” was the sobbing answer. The poor boy had been told, when he was 
flogged, that it was to make him good; and his untutored mind recoiled from an 
added supply of that kind of “goodness.” That boy understood his teacher 
quite as well as many a scholar has understood your wisest words spoken for his 
teaching. There is no mistake about this, The experience of the best teachers 
abundantly confirms this truth. . 
There are none of us but are using words continually, in ordinary conver- 
sation, which are not understood by those whom we address by means of those 
words. Thus, at another time, I was pointing out to one of my little daughters 
the beaugy of the woods beyond the meadow we were passing, on a summer ride. 
The child looked puzzled, but said nothing, When another reference was made 
to the distant “ woods,” she ventured the inquiry, “ Papa, where are the woods? 
Are they back of those trees?” The meadow she knew, and the trees she knew, 
but where were the woods? She had never been told, in so many words, that a 
great number of trees together were called “ woods.” I was then taught a les- 
son, when I thus learned her lack. Yet again, when I was leaving home for a 
brief absence, I asked another of my daughters to note her pastor’s text on Sun- 
day morning, and report it to me when I came back. She failed to do this. As 
I was going away for another Sunday, I repeated my request. Again my daugh- 
ter failed me. When this had happened the third time I proposed, like Mrs. 
Horace Mann, to look into the cause of this trouble; for I was sure that my lov- 
ing daughter would have reported the text, if a willing mind were the only need. 
“Now what is the trouble, my dear child?” I asked her tenderly. “ Why didn’t 
you remember the text, or something about it?” Encouraged by this, the little 
girl looked up and asked a question for herself: “Papa, what is the text?” 
Another “absurdity”! I had simply taken it for granted that my daughter 
knew what was the “text” in our pastor’s morning service; and she would have 
known it if I had been a better teacher. ‘I was telling this incident soon after to 
a friend, and that friend told me of a similar “ absurdity ” in a home with which 
he was connected. A lad, who had been taken into that family as a farm boy, 
was told on Sunday, as he started for church, to be sure and remember where 
the “text” was. On his return he was questioned by his mistress: “ Well, John, 
where was the text this morning?” “I don’t quite know, ma’am,” he replied 
doubtingly ; “ but I think it was somewhere down by the door.” All in bewil- 
derment over that mysterious term “text,” the well-intentioned but ill-teught 
lad had devoted his morning hour in church to finding out where that thing 
could be, any way; and he was unwilling to confess his failure. That was an 
absurdity ; just such an absurdity as every teacher is liable to have in his class, 
unless he measures wisely the knowledge of those whom he essays to teach. 
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book, for Church or School. 
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ELCOME SONGS for Sundes-sehooks, 
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BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of four Senlens 
mailed ‘on receipt of 15 cents. ; 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 
DO YOU KNOW 
That The New York W nneen pees oe ooery week a 
sermon of the Rev. Dr. ou can 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
_ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ss ies SUNDAY SCHOOL L UMES ob nme weekly 
following rates,-vhich include postage : 





MONE CcoPY $2. 00 a year, The same price per copy 
num of copies less than five. To a new 

p ROE half | price ($1.00). 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
—- a year. To new subscribers, If price (0 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of = they can have the paper at the 
following low rates 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 

subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 

oa egh egy oa of both old and new together to be not 
an five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and halt price (63 cents) for new. = 

oer of both old and new together to be n 
ess a 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers ane! half £ price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twen 

If a school ons ‘had a club at ¥ of the higher rates, 
and wishes, yage renewing, to Ly by a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is as ror | twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers accom panied by a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
ful! number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may A — to join the club, in | or- 
der to secure the requi Any r 0 
copies in exeerss of the ra a number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same tise. ZJeachers belonging to the 
as oma § Me mak such 


of For 
example: 1 siacle: If ther there: are seyen santieeee 1 in Ya achool, two 
belong to one household, and three to an- 
giver, the club subscription need not be for more than 
ur copies, in order to eccure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has edb taken the paper at 
an ey guring the past two y 

fing of a subscription n fora on ber of 
a bonsahol 
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comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 

its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 

and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 

pokey | disfigurations of the complexion and skin 

due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 

the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
tosupply. It is admirnbly adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 

ases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25. —— by the 
PorreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. .» Bosto ass. 

4@-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautity the Skin. " 


Pl Mees, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 














with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
4 strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
one 5 ape st by —— of housekeepers. Your 

cL eBE ve it on sale. Ask him oe it. 

D. s. ‘WIL BERGER, Prop., 283 N, 2d St., Phila., Pa, 
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Rf Pe School ” plan (given above). 
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Silaitions y, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAP ERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
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whatever price the number of copies yo natu TN 
| ny Pa A name of the school should be 


vi ise may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
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e time that he is to receive the 


jubseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
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xpiration of the su 
refore be made A a 
Enough copies of any one-issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of @ school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mesars. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive vearly or half- early sub- 
perieeions for “The Sundey School Times (t 


rs for a club will invaria’ ariabiy be “ aigcontinued SS. a | 
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e ie sub- 
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10 copies and upwards, 78. 6d.“ 


'To secure the above rates for five or more coptes, the 

pers must be ordered at one Hey and they will be 
Bent _ one wade the oe oe or in a 

© one address, may 
oy +t. db od ever preferred 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

P. O. Box 1550. 
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Address all communications about oe erasing to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadeiphia. 











OILET SOAPS. 
ARE THE BS BOLD Ee nity 


EE" [E38 I will mail to any address a cabinet a 
FA raph of the Handsomest Baby in 
fronto tom and my Treatise on the ir, 
EES skin, ana ‘Teeth, for 6 cents in stamps, 
EH} WS ARTHUR H: COBB, Boston, Mass, 
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OOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
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4 sotOne™ 
RAVEN 
CcCLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING, 


LOW’S ART TILES 


,* GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 1e. Mention this p paper, 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park 3 and Cemetery Bedece and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
ron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretche 

erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 


EDWAKD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 Market Street, PHILADELP » Pa. 
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Belbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant a are the Jargest and 
SEEDS. — the world. Twenty-five 
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YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA. THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
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Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
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Philadelphia. 
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Wabash Ave. 
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Should learn to engthen. out their days, 

When Indigestion makes a call, 

Or Const; ion, worse than all, 

Makes life a burden, bear in mind, 

In TARRANT’S SELTZER health you’ll find. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all weaknesses and nervousness, 
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For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


fb West 25th Street, New York, 
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CELLENT is a mild word to describe the re- 
sults stienting the use of Ridge’s 
tented, a wen chlidted ole mas ke <i its 4 howe 
nD nm 
WOOLRICH & CO. on label. wednd 


¥'s., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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ALL’S WELL. 
[David A. Wasson.]} 


“ Ask and receive,—’tis sweetly said ; 
Yet what to plead for know I not; 
For wish is worsted, hope o’e 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would Pincay 
I’ve nought to sa: 
But this, that God may be God still. 
For him to live 
Is siill to give, 
And sweeter than my wish his will. 


*** All mine is thine,” the sky-soul saith ; 
‘The wealth I am must thou become; : 
Richer and richer, breath by breath,— 
Immortal gain, immortal room !? 
And since all his 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star.” 





A COSMOPOLITAN STANDARD. 
(T. W. Higginson, in The Independent.] 


It has lately become the fashion to talk 
of a cosmopolitan standard as the one 
thing needful; to say that formerly Amer- 
ican authors were judged by their own 
local tribunals, but henceforth they must 
be a “apg + by the world’s estimate. The 
trouble is that for most of those who rea- 
son in this way, cosmopolitanism does not 
really mean the world’s estimate, but only 
the judgment of Europe. Like ‘the trade 
winds which so terrified the sailors of Co- 
lumbus, it blows only from the Eastward, 
There is no manner of objection to cos- 
mopolitanism, if the word be taken in 
earnest. There is something fine in the 
thought of a federal republic of letters, a 
vast literary tribunal of nations, in which 
each nation has aseat; but this is just the 
kind of cosmopolitanism which these 
critics do not seek. They seek merely 
a far-off judgment, and this is no better 
than a local tribunal; in some respects 
it is worse. The remotest standard of 
judgment that I everencountered was that 
of the late Professor Ko-Kun-Hua, of 
Harvard University. There was some- 
thing delicious in looking into his serene 
and inscrutable face, and watching the 
operations of a highly trained mind, to 
which the laurels of Plato and Shake- 
speare were as absolutely unimportant as 
those of the Sweet Singer of Michigan ; yet 
the tribunal which he afforded could 
hardly be called cosmopolitan. He un- 
doubtedly stéod, however, for the oldest 
civilization ; and to turn from his serene 
and implacable indifference to children of 
a day like the Revue des deux Mondes and 
the Saturday Review seemed petty and 
trivial. If we are to recognize a remote 
tribunal, let us, by all means, prefer one 
that has some dignity about it. 

But it is worth while to remember that 
as a matter of fact, the men who created 
the American government gave themselves 
very little concern about cosmopolitanism, 
but simply went about their own work. 
They took hints from older nations and 
especially from the mother country, but 
they acknowledged no jurisdiction there. 
The consensus of the civilized world, then 
and for nearly a century after, viewed the 
American government as a mere experi- 
ment, and republican institutions as a bit 
of short-lived folly ; yet the existence of 
the new nation gave it a voice henceforth 
in every tribunal calling itself cosmopoli- 
tan. Henceforth the word includes the 
judgment of the New World on the Old, 
as well as that of the Old World on the 
New; and when we construe literary cos- 
mopolitanism in the same way, we shall 
be on as firm ground in literature as in 
government. o long as we look merely 
outside of ourselves for a standard, we are 
as weak as if we looked merely inside of 
ourselves, probably weaker; for timidity 
is weaker than even the arrogance of 
strength. There is no dangér that the 
foreign judgment will not duly assert 
itself; the danger is that our own self-esti- 
mate will be too apologetic. What with 
courtesy and good-nature and a lingering 
of the old colonialism, we are not yet 


‘beyond the cringing period i in our literary 


judgment. The obeisance of all good 
society in London before a smicenia 
circus-manager from America was only a 
shade more humiliating than the reve- 
rential attention visible in the American 
press when Matthew Arnold was kind 
enough to stand on tiptoe upon our lecture- 
platform and analy tp little measuring- 
tape to the great shade of Emerson. 
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should like to see ara Gast bur literatare some 
of the honest self-assertion shown by 
Senator Tracy, of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
during Washington's administration, in 
his reply to the British Minister’s praises 
of Mrs. Oliver Wolcott’s beauty. “ Your 
“— woman,” said the Englishman, 
“would be admired at the Court of St. 
James.” “Sir,” said Tracy, “‘she is 
admired even on Litchfield Hill.” 

AS the recent book of aphorisms, which 

iven a fresh impulse to the fame of 
De i. Chanatag, he points out that the hope 
of the world lies in the fact that parents 
can not make of their children what they 
will, It is equally true of parent nations. 
How easily we accept the little illusions 
offered us by our elders in the world’s 
literature, almost era that two and 
two make four, in the innocent delight 
with which they inspire us, In re-read- 
ing scoti’s “Oid Mortality,” the other 
day, I was pleased to find myself still 
carried away by the author’s own gran- 
diloquence, where he describestheapproach 
of Claverhouse and his men to the castle 
of Tillietudlem. ‘ The train was long and 
imposing, for there were about two hun- 
dred and fifty horse upon the march.” 
Two hundred and fifty! Yet I read it for 
the moment with as little demur at these 
trivial statistics as if Sheridan had never 
ridden out of Winchester at the head of 
ten thousand cavalry. Itis the same with 
all literature; we are asked to take Eu- 
rope at Europe's own valuation, and then 
to take America at Europe's ’ valuation 
also; and whenever we speak of putting 
an Ainerican valuation upon the four 
quarters of the globe, we are told that this 
will not do; this is not cosmopolitan, 

We are too easily misled, in exhorting 
American authors to a proper. humility, 
because we forget that the art of printing 
has in a manner placed all nations on a 
level, Literature is the only art whose 
choicest works are easily transportable. 
Once secure a public library in every town 
—a condition now in process of fulfillment 
in our older states—and every bright boy 
or girl has a literary Louvre and Vatican 
at command, Given a taste for literature, 
and there are at hand all the masters of 
the art—P lato and Homer, Cicero and Hor- 
ace, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. 
Travel is still needed, but ‘not for books— 
only for other forms of art, for acquaint- | sou 

-anceship, and the habit of dealing with 
men. The most fastidious American in 
Europe should not look with shame, but 
with pride and hope, upon those throngs 
of his fellow-countrymen whom he sees 
crowding the art galleries of Europe, — 
ing about them as ignorantly, if 
please, as the German barbarians w “ 
they entered Rome. It is not so hard to 
gain culture ; the thing almost impossible 
to obtain, unless it be born in us, is the 

spirit of initiative, of self-confidence. 

be is the gift with which great nations 

begin; we now owe our chief knowledge of 
Roman literature and art to the descend- 
ants of those Northern barbarians. ... 

And it must be kept in view, finally, 
that a cosmopolitan tribunal is at best but 
a court of appeal, and is commonly valu- 
able in proportion as the courts of prelim- 
inary jurisdiction have done their duty. 
The best preparation for going abroad is 
to know the worth of what one has seen 
at home. I remember to have been im- 
pressed with a little sense of dismay, on 
first nearing the shores of Europe, at the 
thought of what London and Paris might 
show mein the way of great human per- 
sonalities; but Isaid to myself: “To one 
who has heard Emerson lecture and Par- 
ker preach, and Garrison thunder, and 
Phillips persuade, there is no reason why 
Darwin or Victor Hugo should pass for 
more than a man.” We shall not pre- 
pare ourselves for a cosmopolitan stand- 
ard by ignoring our own great names or 
pragarkls | the literary tradition that 
has produced them. When Stuart New- 
ton, the artist, was asked, on first arrivin 
in London from America, whether he di 
not enjoy the change, he answered, hon- 
estly: “I here see such society occasion- 
ally, as I saw at home all the time.” At 
this day the self-respecting American 
sometimes hears admissions in Europe 
which make him feel that we are already 
creating a standard, not waiting to be 
judged by one. The most variously ac- 
complished literary critic in England, 
the late Mark Pattison, said to me of cer- 
tain American books’ then lately pub- | p. 
lished: “Is such careful writing appre- 
ciated in the Uni States? it would 
not be in England.” On the shores of a 
new continent, then, there was already a 
standard which was in one respect better 
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to $800 a year. Prof. J. a. ib. aa rine 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


Clinton, Som Co. N. Y., for Youn 
opens Sept. 7. Rev C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL ¢ De 


nation, with the privileges of the Mio geiom Teng” 
For conionce or further information, apply to Pro 
fessor GEORGE B, DAY, New Haven, Connecticut, 


EST WALNUT ie le ee RY for pod 
Young Lawes, opens Sept. 4. is pr sleet a 
iving a superior education in Collegiate, Ke! 
Ereparatory De artments; also in Music 












































Mrs. HEN A KUTZ, 204 Walnut Bt., Phited’as 
Qi\LIN1 ON GRAMMA SCHOOL 
uEGK,. 


by ayy A Business eee . 
ear will begin se Bend fo r Catalo; 
the Principal, Bev. PYSAAG O. BEST "A.M, C 
Oneida N.Y 
HE CEDARS. bed weed @ lad 
rdin: iy 8c) og ‘or youn 
chen situa Le of 4 acr New stra 
lege PR, paracoty and academic 
E, 1916 35th St., wornlaaten 


Ohio, Cincinnatt, AOL. ‘O aM 


BARTHOLO 


ey eee Mi young EW 
Number limited. Address, G, K, BARTHOLOMEW,A, 


aantpts {oy bon wietes > § 5 
For gly i JZ. 
po R. R., maar bees Y, ana Nin viet 


Comfort, health, ie ete pe thorg h inste 
Write r catalogue r of Dr, iad west 
monials, ete eee IN. A.M, D.D. 


M188 GORDON's ENGLISH 4 FRENCH 
Board # and A Dey Sch ot _ 2 Foung Lad 
4112 Bpruce hd Phi phia, Pa. 

















advantages, Te naoe for co i 

; Mrs, W. B HYDE, N Prine rinctpal, 
WORCESTER $0425": Bulldingsed: 
mirable: grounds extensive; vapparalusatap 


cate of BERCROMBIRE, A 


rienced ; thorough ponte for col legs. 
iia n Vo OD and to d to Amherst in tiie 








The Phonographic Institute, Cincintatt, 
is a seminary 4 


FE RRY HAL college  e¢xclusiv 


Has a beautifiil site on + pl shore 
ye mae men lend Provides 
education ; also 


ending to oan se 
ddress President Ww. O. ROBT s 
EVI SEELEY, Lake Forest, Thinoe’ 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CLINTON, N, ¥. 27ib year. Advantages unsum 


Four years’ Sar dress, 
e A, G. BENEDICT, A. M, 


PENNSYLVANIA Asin 


shh \ ear past de, 








Degrees ai civ foe ginger ie, 
ay st rehifectare, Arts, 
Prepay metry Cour Superior Military Syste 
Thorwayh reeh nic: al Instruction by able PROF Ee 
Best Moral, — and Physical Trainin 
COL. THEO. HYATT, Presiden’ 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Proressors: John P. otha Relations af C 
tianity to the Secular Scie Kgbert C. t 





Church Hist Nam KA Pucker 

and Pasloral Ths: ; John Phelps Taylor, Bibi 

Historyand ore renee J. Wesley Churehil 

Eloeution : arris, Sys stemalte TI olep = 

ward Y. Hine es, Biblical Theology; Geerye 

Hebrew and Sveee Languages. The 

Fed bi, famen eck Me gee fhe care oF | 
ty. rors 

on preignt ions, rm 

gins Sept. 8. For heh Be or other information, 

apply to Kepenr O. SMyTH, President of the Faculty, 





formation rompecti ald, 


Oath Wr fa 
STAMMERING 


ane 4 on Nervous Defects of Specels 
BOUGHLY CORRECT 

“On i so Mr. Aidaiens Testes is the largest, 
pert nown, an lof its kind in Amer- 
—N. inchs World, For r full information, testimonials 

oe waa o Went ,send for cireulgr. 

E. LD CM, 0 West lith St., New Yor 


“ STAMMERING, STUTTERING,” 


An na si all Getee of speech ‘Permanently Cured. 
r. OuNSTON—Dear Sir:—In reply to 
11 be very glad to give you the testi- 
monial ask I peyer saw worse stammerers 
t an some 0 ose you 3 brought to me, andthe cure 
p= = was Scant upon them was very rapid and truly 
ito nderful, sw, wey Seal! upon ag bes e Your truly, 
one wi ay Ca = mu 
HN WAN mThirtee nf 


ts 8 nd ¢ fa estat ai z 
i 
ve finance te city ae i. Sohne = 
tute: lith and id Spring Garden ilade phia. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
sso ee ee ae, 


thas: ghohon’ 


scholarships, 
address 








your het M4 Tw 








EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass, / 


ner rate IP PED inthe 
wort <i, Heb erasers jaetyear. Thore 
oug! eragitons Vocaland Tnatrumental Mus ec, Bote gy gn 
Organ T P Pink: Fine Arts, Orato erature. 
man, and Italian Languages, En Branches, Gym ite 
| Eames ; Wao an room with oo tatand 
Zlectric Light, $5 o Tr week begi 
Sept. 8, 1887. Abe ~d 


80 pe 
For tJ lustonted Calender, Fee lLinfo 
eddrese &. TOUWEL, Dit., Praukiin Bq, BUSTON, Mass, 


TWENTY- FIRST YEAR. 


Boston Conservatory 
of Music 


—aAND— 


ul leery hol Via Playin 


Fall term opens Sept 19, 206, 21, 
Address or apoty % to JULIUS BICHBERG,, 





144 Tremont Stréet, Boston, Mass, 
Mention this paper. , me 


PHONOGRAPHY ! 


Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address ‘ 
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2: 
[August 6, 1887. 








THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


WRENCE, KA 
toes wil 2 000, so 92,626.78. 
GAGE Se 


goLD DEBENTURES, 


We offer First a, 
fore, drawing 7 Pet Perc Cin £5 Guaranteed. "Also 18 
and 16 year Per Cent Cold ay qeenturee- 
ch iSeries of Debentures of $ red b 
for $105,000 (on land worth two a 
hal it te ve times the amount of the mortgage) 
id in trust by the American Loan and Trust Com- 
y of N. Y.; and also by our paid u Sepicel and 
ts, of over THREE QUARTERS of a BIL LLARS. 
welve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
eir savonments New York mee, 7 Broadway, 
c. Bon, Agts. Albany, N. oy Office, Tweddle Building, 
1% alt 8 eo, Agts. Mee, 34 Srhool Btreei 
D. B routs Agi. | Send for Pamphiets, Forms and Fall 
HM, PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN, 
Phiiadeiphia Ra tg : 102 South Fourth St, 
ANK SKINNER, Agent. 


Oo Ib 


The American Investment Company, of km- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital "Or 9600.- 
oe. , surpl las 87 75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
tego nigel per cent. Feed g ort cent 10-year Deben- 


r cent of first Mortgage 
Peousbes held intr trust stby ine Mer cantile Trust Com- 


+ W. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
under one year. Write for full information and 
— pene. at cee Nassau St., New 
haf ri Presigent. | 
Geo. in. = aire 06 Walnu ree gents 
A. W. To ee a) for Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. N New York. 
OU NAVE LIVE 
For ghanele of its operation Sedttons te Geugeny, 
giving your age. 
HE TRAVELERS or Ragirono. 
ORIGINAL ACCIDENT a. or Am 


LARGEST IN THE 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 


2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
on al $500,000 run rata 322 Chestant Street. 


FFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


| @PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
|__ Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 





weaaw 






































pIVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. Gait 





























“ 4 GOOD TALE WILL BEAR TELLING TWICE.” 


Use Sapolio} Use 


SAPOLIO. 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used for all cleaning purposes. Try it. 
Cheap comfort can be secured even in the midst of the most perplexing of 
household duties if the worker seeks all the aids which modern progress has de- 
vised. Hundreds of housekeepers might reduce their hard work very much by 
using Sapolio in house-cleaning, scouring and all sorts of cleansing from wood- 


work to metals. Sold by all grocers. 


No. 20. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 





UNDRESSED CLOTH SUIT FOR $12. 


Don’t let the low price lower the quality in yout thoughts! We know the 
goods thoroughly, and give it our strongest eee yelp 4 


If unsatisfactory, send back the goods 


get your money. 


Blue and Black. Will please for best or every-day wear. 


Samples sent on application. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 














SHAW, APPLIN, & C 
Manufacturers of PULPIT >IT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOS 
Send for catalogue. 


CHURCH AND, PARLOR FURNITURE 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 §. 2d St, Philadelphia. 














JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS - 


Sotn By ALL DEALERS Trrovenc.t tet WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


PATENTS 


ZA, LxeuMann.Solicitorof Saheass, Wetpingion.D.O D. G. 
Ate unless patent is secured. send 


LADI s, on — 
ranges tw ce’ ear, 
once a week, an 
the finest-polish 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to ening at New Orleans Ex 
sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUIDGL 
































IC poe & B, 
HURCH { cuss jecerste: 
BANNERS] New York. 











CHURCH ExzsSeckteans | ia 


Banners, 127 W.8thSt.,New York 


day-school Banners, $1.50 
tt — pond for poner a prised. 


& CU., 133 N. 












uilders of the Grane in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral mouth Church, Brooke 
3; Music; Tal Clout Cincinnati, # and of over 1,35: 


CHURCH ORGAN Scar 


country. Weinvite attention to 
cyl of Fanon Oncans, at con aioe get 








MUSIC 
OkOANISTS, and others are thvited to aie 
for all information connected with art Di 


TIve CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on 
plication. Second-han 8 for sale at low price 





WHETHEB YOU WANT A 


PIANO @ORGAN 


t will pny you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


ORGAN AN oe eee CATALOGUE oy FREE } 


— lp marae a oe a the mu fou 
ou. 


WILL 
il to write x3 Conslanes LL FRE Add 
CORNISH & CO., WAS INGTON, NEW J 





Special Summer Prices 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Cambrie 


and Muslin Underwear 
And INFANTS’ GOODS. 


We make special mention of the goods 
in these departments, where will always 
be found the best goods at the lowest pose 
sible prices. Owing to constant changes 
in the styles of these garments we do not 
issue any fixed catalogue, but will al- 
ways eee send our “ Daily Price 
List” upon application for the same. 

The ch ©. P. Corset which we 
have sold for many years can always 
be obtained here at the lowest prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., W. Y. 








This Label 1s on the Best Ribbon Made, 
MISSOURI 


BT88.. STEAM WASHER 


dais ace 


& | you had ‘fow o igegu 


son Bo deeheaee 











ke res 


x |. Beck. 
rs; like it splendid,” 
sia don’t oo 

out on. KY »R. ©. Nevins. Berg 
-,"Fourteen m would, not be ones it for 
ir times its costs” D. ‘oung, Leighton, lowa. ,,Near 
1 tore FOr broea, W. not be iar ae Se Stor ie ar 

rown, Waldren, bout two 
arket.” J. Bernard, M 


ener om, The free "yeu are, wife we aval euler as 

githout hersewing Tiheit it cad ee oe J. a 
8 

Town. “Nine months, would not do without 


yo Trask for Sirerm o> hea 
whichare fi are cians el ae for particulars J.W 
it. Louis, Mo, 





MIGHTY FUNNY — AGenTs WANTED 





For illustrated cata- 
ane, of 100 different 
dress Mason 
© Benin Boston, 
New York, or Chicago. 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN PIANO 












Mention jhis paper. Baltinae, Ma, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Sees rome, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 





w 











a. One ilar each. A. J, 
Ww ENER, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


CHURCH L LICHTS. | 














made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
USE BROWN’S 

FRENCH DRESSINC. 

Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 

Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools. 

(Limited), 607 Market st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WORTH DOINC. 

for illustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentS 
ire Door Mat and their Patent Stee: Picket Fence. 


Samples mailed for 20c. (stamps). Beware of imitations 
Beware of imitations. 
TOOL Palmer, Cunningham & Co, 
Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fal 
Bs vg pe 9 pk eas, 
Cees 








. PAIR LADIES’ CUFF HOLDERS, Gb. Home lh my 


wanted. GEO. FROST & 





HY &N. hey Data Be New ve York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and and Fixtares, Send Be catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that th read deg light into 
Send d for catal cat 








all ts of the room. 
PRALLEY REF. ROO Prt Prrtasunen, Pa. 
CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 





LIGHT| Whedler Reflector Co, Boston 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 








GAT'S-EYE 
SCARF-PIN ETS, 


led because it possesses 
scala roy Ost tight or pf Any seen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark. [havea ited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, c 
67 es conte. Bend Stamp for large (Uustrated catalogue 
, Agate Noveliire. a Relics =. ar Trade 
as i. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 


KEYSTONE WATCHES gest 


pane § er fo 
phew) a Bt Philadelphia Pa’ 


END 6 Cae e> Se ome les of the famous cus- 
tom-made P a wb nbadinwer Be wt pe a alg tne - 














measurement: acloth tape m 
poe gregmeawes or money refunded. Plymouth 
Pants Co., 18 Summer S8t., Boston, 
bafta yada yen Omer tw amg Buttonhole Attach- 
= ordinary sewing 1 machine, Kasil 
perfect and durable buttonholes 


abate irony ee Bonisieiathse. NY 





4SE your GROCER for CEREALIVE FLAKES, 





TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
kK lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co.,5 &7 
John St., N. Y.; 47 N. 8th St.,'Phila.; 43 N. Charles St. 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned wi without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 


AMANTHA 
ARATO GA 


y JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Funny Hits! ! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun !! 


SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE 88 of AGENTS! 
Gne made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
4 Se. 50!; One First 10 Days $145! t; One First 3 

60! One First 3 Weeks $103.50!!; Mak- 
fag 2 Glen a Shean on in 7 Weeks Work of #500! ’ z 

t takes off Saratoga /ollies, firtations. low necks, 
dudes wot a Sn s,etc., in the author’s inimitable mirth. 
provokt tyle. The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “ 

Ting bg n¥People pee Py to Dna, it. Agents are making 
are one GENTS WANTED. Avie 

UB ARD SBROS.(O) Philada- or Kansas City. 


A DAY in your own 
5 0 $8 4 town selling 
e. P nag Rd 
ily buysthem. Sample and y ne rice-inet af mail, 
léc, in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 51 ‘Sandusky,0. 


IBERAL SALARY paid to to live » men to intro- 


ks on new 

plan. Expenses paid to Philadel pis _ re 
ration. Send at once for particu Cc. 
WINSTON & CO., 1069 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. Mer.0er°men 
* wanted. . One ent 

tes : “J make fr vom 02 OS 3 ae Can ma eit 

oa day in the Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
about three days.” ‘Terms free. J. H. Earle, Pub. Boston 


























OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Men and women, 

for John B. Gough’s * Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Sa for Head and Heart,’”’—his last and best 
book. $100 to $200a month. Send for circulars. Ad- 


dress A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Momeospathie 
luxury of travelers. A 1D can neon 
many =e chqcelane, on short notice, by 

boiling m water. 


Croft & Alien, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








ARPET were had better purchaseof J. &J. 
IBSON, 809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, - order to — - value > for their 
mone ey retail Carpe! their o' 
which are reliable in every way. nee 


Went het yf dng Soy pn 
—Sell direct from _ 


Sam) quactoel mnbur aud Gnvelogen. wr 4 and 
of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
KazBICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 





HH. H. Carrer & 





PRESS $3. Circular size, $3. 
RINT est , $4. Type-set- 
ing, easy. iy, printed pt me 
RINT nd moray Ee 4 for a 
CARDS tory: Kelsey 2 C0. Oo. Meciden n,Ct 





@ essons for Sunday-schools. Full text of year’s 





PR anne ~ loading aor ai hang Fits vest pocket. Recoxamended 
10, 15c. 5.8. dealers have them. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 


the publisher will refund boyy 


money that they lose thereby. 


however, an advertisement of @ party uot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





ONE Megane, Ae 








